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Globe-Wernicke equipped Hageman Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Globe-Wernicke 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
reflecting half a century of craftsmanship 


ee your library the advantages of Globe-Wernicke fine craftsmanship, devel- 


oped throughout nearly half a century! Avail yourself also of the economies 
resulting from our great facilities. 


Globe-Wernicke Service—thorough, practical—will be glady extended without obli- 
gation by your local Authorized Globe-Wernicke Dealer. Let this skilled represen- 
tative help you plan your library inierior or additions to present equipment. 


Send today for new 80-page illustrated catalog and particulars of our cooperation. 


She Globe-Weenicke Co. 

Library Equipment Division 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


GLOBE-WERNICKE, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send without obligation your 80-page Library Equipment Catalog. 


NAME REGISTER CATALOG IN NAME OF... . 


Published—Semi-monthly, September to June inclusive; Monthly in July and August—at 62 
West 45th Street, New York. Entered as 2nd class matter June 18, 1879, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. $5 a year; 25c. a copy. Copyright, 1929. 
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NOW PUBLISHED! 


New [Mth Edition of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FTER nearly three wears of preparation the New En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica—the first completely new 
edition in two decades—is ready. Sets are being 

shipped as rapidly as possible. A prompt order from you 
will assure early delivery of the work in its entirety. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY FORM 


A limited number of copies of this New 14th Edi- 
tion have been printed on rag paper to meet the 
special requirements of library use. These books 
are durably bound in buckram, The outside stamp- 
ing is simple and dignified, with clean-cut letters 
for quick identification. 


Already the new text matter, illustrations and new plan of arrange- 
ment have met with most generous approval on the part of prom- 
inent librarians and educators who have examined this 14th 
Edition. 


More than 3500 eminent authorities have given their best to make 
the New Britannica supreme in every field of knowledge. Upward 
of 15,000 illustrations—many in full color—enrich the Mth Edition. 
A hundred and ninety-two pages of new maps have been gathered 
into one volume. 


From cover to cover the Mth Edition of the Britannica is a new 
work—literally a new survey of universal knowledge! Only a 
smal] amount of material that could not be improved in any way 
has been retained from previous editions. The entire work is 
completely modernized, and specially planned to serve the modern 
reader or specialist. 

Entering your order at this time will assure you a set or sets of 
the first printing. 


tive literature regarding the NEW Britannica, 


U pon request, we shall promptly send you descrip- 
together with prices and deferred payment terms. 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention THe Liskary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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A 45 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 


INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving 

| such excellent service and selling books at such liberal discounts 

gS that many of the largest Public, School and College Libraries in 

_ the country have been buying their books from us. To have 

~.. | kept many of our patrons for 45 years is a record which speaks 

more eloquently for our service than any words of glowing self-praise 
we might be tempted to write. 


Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous requirements 
and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our Free 68 Page Bargain Book Catalog 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -: NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 


THE PUTNAM 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street, just west of Sth Ave. 24 Bedford Street, Strand 


Librarians* Agree 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


* “The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to 
the good service which you have been giving us.” 

“Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves 
many of the new books before our clients have read about them in 
the Saturday Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 


PUTNAMS 
SERNA 


Please mention Tre Lrerary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


*“NAMES UPON REQUEST 


any BOOK 
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Distinctive Books 
for 


Boys and Girls 


REALMS OF GOLD IN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor Whitney 
Five centuries of children’s books in a glorified 
guide to children’s literature. “Librarians and 
teachers will find it an indispensable aid in 
book selection and for ready reference in an- 
swering questions about authors and _ their 
books.”—Alice M. Jordan. More than 200 
illustrations $5.00 


THE CHINESE INK STICK 

by Kurt Wiese 

First the Ink Stick belonged to an artist, then 
to a letter writer, then to a small boy—and 
then it told its own story—a story of lifein China, 
beautifully illustrated by the author. $2.00 


THE WINGED HORSE 

ANTHOLOGY 

by Joseph Auslander & Frank Ernest Hill 

“The finest anthology of poetry in English” 

in a book that companions “The Winged 

Horse” and completes the famous story of 

poetry and the poets. $3.50 
Boxed with ‘““The Winged Horse,” $7.00 

MIKI 

by Maud and Miska Petersham 

Miki goes adventuring in Hungary with Sari, 

the goose, and Matyi, the shepherd’s dog. A 

gorgeous picture book illustrated in six colors. 


LONG ISLAND’S STORY 

by Jacqueline Overton 

“The book seems to me no mere contribution 
to local history but a very real addition to our 
resources of readable books about American 
life, good in any part of the country.””—Anne 
Carroll Moore; “The Three Owls.” Decorated 
by Edw. A. Wilson. Illustrated with photo- 


graphs, $3.50 


THE BLACK ARROWHEAD 

by Caroline Dale Snedeker 

Dickey Bull and Sally meet some adventurous 
characters in a new book by the author of 
“Downright Dencey” that does for American 
history what “Puck of Pook’s Hill” does for 
English. Ilustrated, $2.00 


PRAN OF ALBANIA 

by Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 

How a courageous mountain girl helps to save 
her country —and takes a strange vow. A book 
for older girls by the author of “Children of 
the Mountain Eagle.” $2.00 


THE CIRCUS MENAGERIE 

by Edwin P. Norwood 

The personal history of the animals in “the 
biggest show on earth,” told by the author of 
“The Other Side of the Circus.” Illustrated 
with photographs. $1.50 


SHANGHAT PASSAGE 

by Howard Pease 

Mutiny, mystery and the shadow of sudden 
death on a tramp freighter bound for the 
China Coast. By the author of “The Jinx 
Ship.” 2.00 
THE GARDEN OF 

THE LOST KEY 

by Forrestine C. Hooker 

Amusing stories of playmates and pets in the 
frontier West by the author of “Cricket.” 
Illustrated by Elmer Hader. $2.00 


HENRY FORD, MOTOR GENIUS 
by William A. Simonds 

Hailed as “the best biography of Ford.” 
Illustrated with halftones and a_ pictorial 
supplement showing a trip through the Rouge 
plant. $2.00 


Junior Books 


DOUBLEDAY : DORAN & COMPANY - INC: Garden City - New York 


Please mention Tne Liprary JourNat in answering advertisements 
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A 
MODERN 
COMEDY 


© Elhiott and Frye 


by 

John Galsworthy 
author of “The Forsyte Saga,” 
ete, 
This volume contains three full- 
length novels—“The Silver 
Spoon,” ** The White Monkey,”’ 
and “Swan Song’—and two 
short connecting “Interludes.” 
It tells the story of the younger 
Forsytes as superbly as **The 
Forsyte Saga” portrayed their 
elders, and brings the famous 
family chronicle to a close. 


798 pages. $2.50 


The Man Behind 


the Book 
by Henry van Dyke 
A sane and wise appraisal and inter- 


pretation of various authors, old and 
new, from Chaucer to Thornton 


Wildér. $2.50 


A Life of 
George Meredith 


by Robert Esmonde Sencourt 


The first authoritative biography of an 
often misinterpreted writer. A pene- 
trating study containing a wealth of 
new materi:l. $3.50 


Mad Anthony 
Wayne 
by Thomas Boyd 


author of “Through the Wheat,” etc. 


A stirring biography of one 
of the most brilliant, im- 
petuous and lovable figures 


in American history. 


$3.50 


A 


Farewell 
to Arms 


© Helen Breaker 
by 
Ernest 
Hemingway 


In this novel of love and 
war the genius of the au- 
thor of ‘“*The Sun Also 
Rises” reaches new heights. 
It is the work of a mature 
writer; a biting commentary 
on the effect of war on al] 
it touches; a breathlessly 
beautiful love story and a 
vivid picture of warfare on 


the Italian front. 
$2.50 


Alice Meynell 


a Memoir 


by Viola Meynell 


The intimate story of a fa- 
mous poet and essayist told 
by her daughter. A reveal- 
ing and delightful picture. 


$5.00 


Illustrated. 


The Life of Lady Byron 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne 


author of “Byron” 
“An admirable book.... The first portrait 


Lady Byroa that is either complete or trust- 
worthy.” —Spectator (London). 


Illustrated, $5.00 


The Man Who Dared 
to Be God 
A Story of Jesus 


by Robert Norwood 


author of “The Steep Ascent,” etc. 


A new and vital characterization, done accord- 
ing to. the understanding of the present day 
and with the daring and passion of a poet. 

$2.50 


MRS. EDDY 


The Biography of a 
Virginal Mind. 

by 

Edwin Franden 


Dakin 


“Mr. Dakin has woven an in- 
finitude of data into a biogra- 
phy, which has more suspense 
and mystery than some detec- 
tive stories, and is more read- 
able than most of the current 
deluge of novels.”"—New York 
Herald Tribune. 


“Tt is not...an attack.... 
It is a persistent, documented, 
remorseless dissection of a per- 
sonality.... In the end Mr. 
Dakin is as gentle as he is in- 
: 
cisive.”—New York Times. 
$5.00 


For every library 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 


Please mention THE 


LIBRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Librarians are giving the same 
measure of praise to the new 
Oxford Juveniles that they have 
always given in the past to Ox- 
ford books. With press com- 
ments such as T'he Advent of 
Oaford to the Ranks of Publish- 
ers of Children’s Books Is of 
Good Augury for Juvenile Litera- 
ture (Marion Ponsonby in the 
Saturday Review of Literature) 
—with orders pouring in—with 
important titles in active preparation, the new department is work- 
ing night and day. For instance, T'reasure Island is coming out 
in a specia) edition with twelve color plates by Rowland Hilder 
($4.00). The text, in large sturdy type, is livened with many 
woodcuts. This is similar to the new Lays of Ancient Rome, illus- 
trated by E. A. Cox ($3.75). The Book of Airplanes ($1.00), a 
boy’s history of aeronautics by the famous fliers, Iseman and 
Taylor, is in its second printing before publication. Books now 
ready include The White Puppy Book with 25 of Cecil Aldin’s 
famous illustrations ($1.25), Polichinelle (#2.50), thirty French 
nursery songs with music, 4 Fairy to Stay, by Margaret B. Lodge 
(#2.00), Cinderella’s Garden, by W. Macneile Dixon (#2.00), Cin- 
derella retold and illustrated ($3.00), Out of the Everywhere, 
poems by Winifred Howard ($1.25), Jesus of Nazareth, by Agnes 
Adams ($2.00), The Book of the Bible, by Dr. John Flight, with 
an introduction by William Lyon Phelps (41.00). 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Lirprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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FINLAND— 


The Republic Farthest North 
By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


NE of the few sources of information 


on Finland and Finnish life which will 
invite the interest of many American readers. 


“In its sweep of the country and its in- 
terpretation of the people the book is 
a miracle of completeness . . . providing a 
real story for those who admire the 
heroic struggle for nationality of a 
small but vigorous race."—Robert Mc- 
Bride, Editor of Travel. 


-.. and it is far more interesting and 
satisfactory than the ordinary superficial 
travel book.”—The New York Times. 


$2.50 
220 pages 


The Ohio State University Press 
Columbus Ohio 


Now Complete 
A Bibliography of 
American Natural 
History 


The Pioneer Century, 1769-1865 
By MAX MEISEL, B.S., B.L.S. 


Formerly of the Science Division, N. Y. 
Public Library 
V. 1, 1924, 244 p., $5.00 net, pp. 


V. 2, 1926, 741 p., $7.50 net, pp. 
V. 3, 1929, 749, p., $7.50 net, pp. 


Recommended by the A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 
V.1 in 1925 received the first Oberly Prize 


THE PREMIER PUBLISHING Co. 


658 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York 


New Publication 


Kinfuehrung in Die 
Handschriftenkunde 


(An Introduction into the study of 
manuscripts ) 


by 
Karl Loffler 


8vo. XII, 214 pages. Bound in full 
cloth. Price Rmk. 16.— 


This book, written out of practice and 
destined for practical purpose, claims 
to become an indispensable companion 
of the librarian and archivist, the 
palaeographer, collector and antiquarian 
alike. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 
Publisher 
29, Koenigstrasse, Leipzig C 1. 


INCENTIVES 
TO 
STUDY 


By 


Albert Beecher Crawford 


Director, Department of Personnel Study and 
Bureau of Appointments, Yale University 


‘A thorough and accurate compilation of data, 
secured by means of a questionnaire sent out 
to the student body at Yale, this volume is an 
enlightening epitome of undergraduate thoughts 
and problems in both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. Such topics as individual 
differences of ability, family backgrounds, in- 
fluence of occupational purpose, requirements 
and electives, the motivating effect of student 
activities and hosts of others are a mute evi- 
dence of the importance of its purpose. The 
mere scope of its contents is sufficient to in- 
dicate to the reader its tremendous value as an 
independent and exhaustive study in education. 


Illustrated with charts and tables 
Price $5.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 


Please mention Tue Lrprary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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These Are STOKES Books 


selected for Librarians from what is perhaps the finest list we've ever 


published for boys and girls! 


MARIONETTES 


The first book to bring marionette making within the range of everyone, young and old. 


By Edith Flack Ackley 


Miss 


Alexandra Sanford, marionette expert of the New York Public Library, says: “It seems too good to 
be true to have at last such a thoroughly satisfactory book as this is.” 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


THE IVORY THRONE OF PERSIA 


With full size patterns. 


By Dorothy Coit 


Fascinating tales from the great Persian epic, as told in the story-hours at the King-Coit Chil- 
The book is delightfully and distinctively illus- 


dren’s School of Acting and Design in New York. 
trated with pictures in color and black-and-white drawn by the children of the school. 


$3.00. 


THE MAGIC 


DOLL OF 
ROUMANIA 


By Queen Marie 
of Roumania 


Queen Marie writes 
—and dedicates to the 
boys and girls of 
America—this charm- 
ing story of a little 
American girl 
icked” over the sea to 
Roumania. Illustrated 
in color and black-and- 
white by Maude and 
Miska Petersham. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


“mag- 


STORY LIVES 
OF MASTER 
ARTISTS 


By 
Anna Curtis Chandler 


The author,  well- 
known for her splendid 
work story-telling 
for thousands of New 
York City school chil- 
dren, at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, 
tells of the lives of 17 
great artists—fascinat- 
ing stories with a vivid 
and authentic back- 
ground. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


| 
| 


THE JUNGLE 
MEETING 
POOL 


By Mervyn Skipper 


These native jungle 
legends — collected by 
an English father for 
his little daughter, on 


| an island off the coast 


| 


of Borneo—we predict 
will take a place beside 
the Just-So Stories as 
a permanent children’s 
Fully 
Cloth, 


illus- 
small 


classic. 
trated. 
4to, $1.50. 


TWO BROTHERS AND THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


Cloth, 8vo, 


PICTURE 
TALES FROM 


THE ITALIAN 


By Florence Hudson 
Botsford 


folk tale 
each of the 
provinces of 
Italy, full of charac- 
teristic flavor and hu- 


from 
nineteen 


sunny 


The illustrations 
in black-and-white by 


Grace Gilkison add de- 


mor. 


light and distinction to 
Cloth, ob- 
long, 12mo, $1.25. 


the volume. 


By Lois Lenski 


An absurdly funny picture-story of two little brothers who start out looking for adventure on 


a dusty summer's day. 


Illustrated. 


Miss Lenski’s pictures—in 
Cloth, oblong 12mo, $1.50. 


QUEENIE, The Story of a Cow 


The smallest children will love to have this really delightful story of a contented cow which 


will win the heart of every child, read aloud to them while they eat their supper. 
and girls will enjoy the book as heartily as they have Mrs. Orton’s previous farm stories. 


trated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


443 4th Ave. 


color and 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


black-and-white 


are irresistible. 


By Helen Fuller Orton 


Older boys 
Ilus- 


New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT— 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO GRANGER’S 
INDEX TO POETRY AND RECITATIONS, 
1919-1928, is nearing completion. Librarians 
will be interested in this and also in the fact that 
a pre-publication price of $7.00 net, postpaid, is 
offered on orders received now; after publication 
the price will be advanced to $8.00 net, no dis- 
count. Send your order at once. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


No. L-5140 

An efficient charging 

desk for the small 
Library 


A Peterson Installation 


always means years of satisfactory service. 


We will gladly submit blueprints and an 
estimate upon receipt of your floor plans. 


Write for your Library Catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you 


Please mention Tie Linkary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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Willett, Clark & Colby 


@ TWENTIETH CENTURY 
— LOVE POEMS 


September Compiled by Caroline Miles Hill 


10 Arranged in six parts: Love Aflame; Love 


Reveries; Love Victorious; Love Rebellious; 
Ashes of Love; Mystic Love $2.50 


THE BIBLE THROUGH 
Read THE CENTURIES 
enter by Herbert L. Willett 


September 
Here is the whole fascinating story: how the 
Bible came to be; its authorship; its inspi- 
ration; its great personalities; the place of 
the Bible in the life of today . . . $3.00 


THE THIRD WEAVER 
by Emily Calvin Blake 


A powerful, thoughtful novel — intriguing 
in its working out of human destinies . $2.50 


MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 


A novel of strong color and varied interests 
—dealing with strange, transforming life 
forces « « 


POEMS OF JUSTICE 
Ready Compton by Thomas Curtis Clark 


November i r of Quotable Poems) 


5 Arranged in ya parts: Panorama of the 
Poor; The March of Revolt; Brothers All; 
$2.50 


Dreams and Goals . . . 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago— 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention Tue Lierary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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October 


To Librarians 
WHO DESIRE 
TO HELP 


GRADE TEACHER 


{N YOUR NEXT MAGAZINE LIST 

Combining Primary Education (1893) and Popular 
Sducator (1885), The Professional Magazine for Al 
Grades, published monthly during the school year, from 
September to June inclusive —Florence Hale, Editor. 

THE GRADE TEACHER 1s full of usable material, 
such as Posters, Projects, Picture Study, Plays, Pro- 
grams, Methods, Tests, Seatwork, Stories. ‘The con- 
tributors are specialists on such up-to-date subjects as 
Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, 
Creative Drawing, Drama and Music, Physical Training, 
Nature Study, Auditorium Work, Seatwork, Citizenship, 
te. 


Send for a Sample Copy 


Educational Publishing Corporation 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station), Boston, Mass. | 
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“The leading art magazine of the United States’ 
Lonpon Times 


ART IN AMERICA 
AND ELSEWHERE 


REVIEW 


AN ILLUSTRATED BI-MONTHLY 


Editors 
WILHELM R. VALENTINER 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Arr 1N AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE publishes 
Jrom time to time, as the opportunity presents, 
works of particular wmportance and interest 1 
foreign collections and new discoveries in the 
field of art everywhere. It covers the art of 
all countries and of all periods and gives par- 
ticular attention to works of exceptional im- 
portance im private collections which are 
seldom, if ever, publicly exhibited. 

It is the one magazine that is indispensable \ 
to the scholar, the student, the collector ani | 
the lover of art and should be in every library. 


$6.00 a year [Foreign postage 60 cents) $1.00 a copy | 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City | 


“The World's Greatest Musical Weekly” 


MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review o + Worlds Music 


Do not fail to include the MUSICAL 
COURIER for the ensuing 
year. It is the one musical periodical that 
deserves a place on your library table. 


in your list 


Each issue contains reviews of the Opera, 
news of local and foreign musical activities 
and other features of interest to Music 
Lovers, Teachers, Students, Musicians and 


others. 


Published since 1880. Every Saturday. 
$5.00 per Annum. 


Sample copy on request. 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY 
113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The American 
Landscape Architect 


| 

| 

| 

| 

The only publication in 
| America popularizing 
 andscape design, as ap- 
plied to country estates, 

| golf courses, parks, ceme- 
teries, gardens. Now in 
Vol. 1, No. 2. 

Profusely illustrated, size 
934 x 1234, representing the 
| finest printing in the coun- 
| try. De Luxe throughout. 


$5.00 per year; 3 years for 
$12.00. 


The American | 
Landscape Architect | 


| 
| 608 S. Dearborn St. 
| Chicago, III. 


Please mention Tre Lrerary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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More than| | 
7,000,000 
readers. 


these. magazines fe 
homes. Estimate for yourself how many 
more will ask for them at the library! 


In these. indispensable Crowell 
publications librarians realize that each is 
a recognized: leader i in its own paid. 


American Magazine—w 50 a year, 2 years 


Woman’s Home for a year, 
; 3 years $2. 


The a year,‘2 years $4. 

Collier’ 8) ‘The National Weekly — s2 for a year, 
2 years $3.50. 

The Crowell group ‘howens the largest maga- 

zine circulation unit in America. 


furnished other magazines. 


-Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
Desk L-J, 529 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


3 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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TORONTO METHOD 


(for libraries) 


BOOKCRAFT 


(for schools) 


Everything about book repairing. 
These pamphlets sent free on request. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


Enable every one to vis- 
ualize the various steps 


in these important in- 
dustries. 

Every school, library and | 
home where there are | 
children will find the en- 
tire collection of real 
assistance and interest. 


WEBSTERS 
NEW 


7 Cement 20 pictures for 50c | 


ATIONAITI Coat 12 pictures for 25¢ 
Coffee 15 pictures for 40¢ } 

Copper 24 pictures for 60¢ 

Cotton 16 pictures for 35c¢ 


DICTIONARY 


0D Granite 8 pictures for 2%¢ 
C Linen, with history At the bottom of each 
20 pictures for 55c¢ picture is a brief inter 


Lumbering 12 pietures for eSting description. 


on, These are fine, clear 
Marble 8 pictures for 20¢ photographs taken at 


U's pat off 


Paper 20 pictures for 50¢ expense under the 
: 2. Rubber 12 pictures for 25¢ personal direction of Mr. 
Look For This tures for Dodson, 
Circular Trade-Mark 0 Silk 14 pictures for 35¢ 


Printed on heavy paper, 


it Identifies the 


© Steel, available soon 


to wear a long time. 
6é 99 Sugar 15 pictures for 49¢ sets are 6 x 8”, 
Supreme Authority 1 Wool 15 pictures for 4c others 6 x 9”. 


TEAR OUT THIS AD 
X the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


FREE valuable Reference—Index which lists 
‘almost 1,000 pictures on Birds, Animals, Plants, 
Trees, Flowers, Insects, Fruits, Fish, and Minerals. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 

211 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


[J Send Picture series checked above 
your Valuable Reference-Index which I 
understand is free. 


Universally accepted and used in courts, col- 
leges, schools, and among government of- 
ficials. 


452,000 entries including thousands of NEW 
WORDS, 32,000 geographical subjects, t2,- 
000 biographical entries, Over 6,000 illus- 
trations and 100 valuable tables. 

GET THE BEST 
[ a for new richly illustrated pamphlet a | 


taining sample pages of the New Interna 
tional. FREE if you mention this magazine 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfleld, Mass. 


Please mention Tne Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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During the past forty years in con- 
nection with bookstacks, we have 
MET and MASTERED many Star, 
Ratlng and Balcony DIFFICULTIES. 


Snead Bookstacks 


In planning stacks to be installed in old 
buildings it is possible by a skillful 
arrangement of stairs and balconies to 


obtain the maximum bookstorage value 


n 


from the available space ... We shall, 
without obligation to you, plan a book- 
stack installation for any room or rooms 
in your present building. Please give us 
the exact dimensions of the rooms 
and complete information as to your 


bookstorage requirements YOUL Construction view Stack Addivion 
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inquiry will receive a prompt reply. Mr. Phineas Winaver, 
Director, 
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Messy Publicity 


Librarians Will See Themselves, Or Rather Their Publicity Methods, As 
Others See Them In This Frank And Constructive Article On 


What Is Wrong With Library Advertising 


By Margery Quigley 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Montclair, N. J. 


“All along o’ dirtiness, all along mess, 


All along o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less.” 


W wen. back in our youth, the good ladies 
of the Missionary Society decided to sell jelly 
rolls and devils-food and cup-cakes in the cor- 
ner drugstore they placarded the other shops 
with home-made posters and posed the cakes 
themselves in the drugstore window in com- 
plete ignorance of all the laws of window 
dressing. The enthusiasm and the methods of 
these pioneers are still with us; we still en- 
trust our publicity to the young woman on 
the staff who is “artistic”, and we still rely 
on the pulling power of a motif she cuts from 
magazine covers and appliques on a sheet of 
cardboard. There is certainly a dead hand 
hanging over most library publicity and it is 
the hand of the first woman to organize a 
village cake sale. 

The person who could write most effectively 
on the futility of much of the library publicity 
today is Thomas Beer, the author of The 
Mauve Decade. He knows American Vic- 
torianism in all its manifestations and he 
would know why we keep on with advertising 
which is in the black walnut tradition. Tor 
Victorian our publicity is. We print quantities 
of school girl compositions; our speeches are 
full of platitudes. One needs only to think 
of the beautifully designed and printed adver- 
tising for books, of the lists, pictures of au- 
thors, and illustrations a reader can pick up 
free in any book department to see that in 
appeal to the eye library advertising is fifty 
years behind time. A layman has only to 


listen to an average library speech to begin 
wondering what the local library is getting 
at, anyhow. 


I once saw a bookseller looking 
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—Kipling. 


at a typical library display—one of those con- 
structed from homemade posters, homemade 
lists and old books, dilapidated but good when 
you get into them. He remarked, “A book 
seller couldn't afford to set up a display like 
that and I don't believe you library people 
can, either.” 
Many Services Still Unknown to Readers 


One of the easiest ways to find out whether 
the sum total of all this library publicity of 
ours is successful or not is to go away from 
home on a vacation and mention incidentally to 
everyone you meet that you are a librarian. .\ 
perfectly blank look comes over the faces of 
most of the persons to whom you confide this 
great truth. One summer I went a step fur- 
ther and decided that whenever I met any one 
who seemed to be interested in books I would 
gradually lead the conversation around to ask- 
ing for suggestions for making the library 
better known to readers in general. I[ dis- 
covered then that the most elementary forms 
of library service, the simple practices in 
which all libraries engage in order to make 
life easier and more interesting for library 
borrowers are practically unknown. The use 
of the telephone, the recommendation slip, the 
Readers’ Guide, things which we librarians 
have known about for so long that we cannot 
believe they are unknown outside our circle, 
were not a part of the every-day knowledge 
of any of my new acquaintances. It 18 too 
easy to excuse ourselves on the ground of in- 
adequate support or the competition of circu- 
lating libraries, and we have done it much too 
long. 
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Cooperating Library Advertising the Next 
Step 


It is also easy to poke fun at the amateurish- 
ness of our own publicity and that of other 
libraries we know but whose names we are 
too polite to mention. It is not so easy to 
think up ways to make library advertising 
more effective and to get that advertising car- 
ried through. We must begin to work on the 
advertising of larger library units. For in- 
stance, all the libraries of a city must go in 
for joint pieces of advertising—a rotogravure 
page of libraries or librarians or library scenes 
once a year at least, a library column once a 
week on the book page of the newspaper. In 
this day of automobiles, when readers often 
borrow regularly from three or four libraries, 
joint advertising by suburban libraries in the 
same district or on the same bus line, and 
county wide advertising when the libraries are 
independent units are greatly needed. The 
State is another obvious unit for library pub- 
licity, but the committees on publicity in our 
State Library Association might in most cases 
just as well be dead. 

When we listen to. the reports of treasurers 
of library clubs, we almost never hear that a 
good, fat item for any joint publicity has been 
paid out. The day must come soon, however, 
when we stop diffusing our publicity efforts 
and pool funds for advertising. When the 
millenium arrives each library will pay in ten 
or twenty dollars a year toward wise general 
advertising by our State association or our 
State library commission or a county com- 
mittee. 


Seeking Publicity on a Larger Scale 


The day must also come when each of us 
works for State-wide or nation-wide releases 
about libraries. It is no harder to get an 
article about libraries into a magazine than it 
is to wrest permission to speak about the local 
library from a small local organization. In 
fact I am sure that it would be much easier 
to secure the publication of a page of photo- 
graphs of librarians who are Rotarians in the 
national organ of the Rotarians than to force 
local Rotarians to listen during their lunch 
hour to a speech on “What Your Town Li- 
brary Has for You and Your Family.” 

Then another messy thing about library pub- 
licity is the way we librarians cringe, and 
apologize about our wares. Why should we? 
We have the most interesting wares in the 
country—books. 

We need daring, and what seems to us au- 
dacity, almost impudence, in our advertising. 
We frankly need to jazz our style. Last win- 
ter a reference librarian wrote to a popular 
author and said, “In your next novel won't 
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you please send your detective around to the 
reference room of a Public Library? We nec 
the publicity.” 

“Gladly,” the obliging author replied by the 
next mail. 

In consequence thousands of readers of « 
Saturday Evening Post serial last spring were 
told for four weeks in succession that the de- 
tective and half the other characters in the 
tale were able to find exactly what they wante:| 
in the newspaper files of the nearest public 


library. 


A Program of Advertising 

The vital ideas in library publicity are to 
give the library a higher place in the regard 
of the townspeople by featuring our service 
and to emphasize the need of adequate sup- 
port for the library. The importance of the 
library to great groups in the community is 
increasing every day; but our publicity gen- 
erally ignores this primary fact. We concern 
ourselves desperately with an indifferent ex- 
hibit, but leave the essentials to take care of 
themselves. That seems messy publicity. 

Most of us are not advertising anything 
really worth while, but instead spend our 
strength on listing a few little books by author 
and title. When we need a new building or 
a bond issue, we go in for dramatic publicity 
which is usually of good quality and effective. 
But bond issues and new buildings do not 
enter the advertising program of many libraries 
more than once or twice in a life time; and 
so, because we lack something large to stir 
public opinion in our favor, we advertise only 
the small things. These we advertise badly 
and sporadically. 

We have no program for our advertising. 
We shoot an arrow into the air with a pretty 
little pink list fastened on its tail—and Long- 
fellow again proves a good prophet. 

Has our reference department, for example. 
written out the goal of usefulness it has set 
for itself at the end of the next two years * 
Has it listed the steps it desires to take in 
making the townsmen know about its telephone 
service, its special aids to business men, and 
its book collection? How many chiidren’s de- 
partments have a definite advertising program ? 
How many librarians know exactly how much 
they are willing to spend on advertising, count- 
ing labor as well as printing and supplies, and 
how many librarians know what they want 
their publicity workers to do beside writing 
up library happenings and getting them into 
the newspapers ? 


Gone Stale? 


I suppose we librarians feel that people have 
heard about the various phases of our service 
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so often that there is no reason for repeating 
much of our publicity. But there is always 
someone whose talents can be obtained for 
money who in interesting and novel style is 
able to ring the changes on our daily routine. 
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We must include in our pay rolls definite 
amounts for such publicity workers. We need 
to bring so-called outsiders to our staffs. The 
chief librarian has had to write the library's 
publicity twenty years too long, 


Librarians All 


A Doll Display Illustrating the Library Profession Is a Novel 
Method of Publicity 


By Beatrice Sawyer Rossel] 


Publicity Assistant, 


Albany Public 


Library, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS ALL 
THE ALBANY PUBLICLIBRARY 


THE COUNTY 


THE STATE 
LIBRARIAN 


BS 
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Librarianship as a Profession, Illustrated by 


THE CHILDRENS | 
LIBRARIAN | 


THE PUBLIC | 
LIBRARIAN | | 


Albany 


Miniature Librarians, Arranged by the 


Public Library for a Recent Exposition of Women's Arts and Industries, Sponsored by the 


City Club of Albany. 


as a profession illus- 
trated recently in an exhibit arranged by the 


Albany public library as part of an exposition 
of women’s arts and industries, held under the 


auspices of the City Club of Albany in one of 
the large department stores of the city. 

Ten doll “librarians,” both attractive and 
efficient in appearance, were shown engaged in 


Lower Posters Were Hidden from View Only While Picture Was Taken 


characteristic occupations. Ata tiny loan desk, 
the public librarian served a workman, flapper, 
chautfeur and housewife—the “all sorts and 
conditions of men” to whom the public library 
means recreation, inspiration and education. 
A county librarian stood beside her book 
wagon, lending books to an isolated farmer's 
wife and her children, one child bemg perched 
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on the running board of the book wagon, peep- 
ing at the bright colored books inside, the other 
seated on the ground being absorbed in a large 
illustrated copy of Mother Goose. 

At the State librarian’s desk an important 
looking specialist sought aid, while all around 
the librarian were piled packages of books 
which she was sending to small libraries and 
individuals throughout the State. 

A college pro- 
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large posters, telling in about fifteen wor 

apiece the services each librarian rendered. ‘|| 

A. L. A. pamphlet “Librarianship as a [’r 

fession,” was displayed with the exhibit 1: 
those who might be considering the possihili: 
of library work. 

The exhibit aroused considerable commer: 
and was given good space in three newspapers 
It was later shown in the City Club window 
the business sce- 
tion of Alban: 
and is now being 
used in an in- 


college librarian, : 


while a charming 
young student 
waited for help 
in looking up 
some of her ref- 
erences. In the 
children’s library 
a story hour was 
in progress > a 
pretty young li- 
brarian ina 
bright colored 
smock being en- 
gaged in telling 
stories to 2 
group of atten- 
children 
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dustrial expos 
tion where it at 
tracts hundreds 
of visitors. 

It is not en- 
tirely suitahie, 
however, {for 
such a 
place as an ar- 
mory. It is rec- 
ommended to 
anyone interest- 
ed in having a 
similar exhihit 
that fewer and 
larger figures 
would be better 


who were gath- This Picture of the “Librarians” Was Taken Later Than for a very large 
ered around her = the First, at an Industrial Exposition, and Gives a Clearer space. The small 


in front of the 
fireplace. 

These libraries and their attendants all rep- 
resented the general services which professional 
librarians give, but the more specialized 
branches of library work were illustrated also. 

An art librarian, having selected one Japanese 
print to display on a nearby bulletin board, 
was engaged in sorting others preparatory to 
filing them. A music librarian was taking sev- 
eral pieces of sheet music from files (kindly 
supplied by Yawman & Erbe Co.) for the bene- 
fit of an inquiring musician. 

In the school library the librarian was help- 
ing two high school students who had asked 
assistance, while three smaller children, who 
had found the books they needed, studied at 
tables near her. Only one patient served by 
the hospital librarian was visible, but she 
seemed happy in the possession of a novel 
which kept her from thinking about her aches 
and pains. The last figures in the exhibit 
showed the busy business librarian, her tele- 
phone in use, with two men of affairs seeking 
her services. 

Above the back of the booth was the cap- 
tion “Uibrartans All,” while below were eight 


View of the Figures and Their Equipment 


The iiportance of the public library can hardly be exaggcrated.— George Bernard Shaw. 


figures are excel 
lent for window 
and library displays and for use in moderate 
sized exhibits. 

At the armory it is simply a drawing card 
that makes it possible for the assistant in charge 
to distribute thousands of lists to interested 
visitors. The lists most widely distributed are: 
“Books for Homebuilders,” “Automobile Care 
and Repair,” “Detective and Mystery Stories.” 
“Books for the Industrial Worker,” the 
A. L. A. Reading Course announcements, a 
leaflet about a new music collection, 
Bridge (the library bulletin) and various lists 
for boys and girls. 

The cost of dolls and furniture was $68.64, 
the most costly items being the loan and libra- 
rians’ desks, which were made to order. The 
dolls and most of the furniture were purchased 
from F. A. O. Schwarz, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

A pleasant feature of preparing the display 
was the enthusiastic cooperation of fourteen 
workers from the various libraries in the city. 
who “bound books,” dressed dolls, painted fur- 
niture and provided ideas, without which the 
exhibit would have been much less success{u! 
than it has been. 
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Getting the Most Out of Other People’s Advertising 


How the Busy Librarian Can Make Attractive Displays Out of 
Paper Samples, Calendars, Maps, and Other Free 


Advertisement Materials 


By Ethel Cleland 


Librarian, Business Branch, Indianapolis Public Library 


advertising matter on the bul- 
letin. boards of the Indianapolis’ Business 
sranch Library never caused any trouble— 
hut once. On that occasion there had been 
put up some beautiful examples of color print- 
ing, issued by a big eastern paper company 
to illustrate the possibilities of a new high- 
erade paper that was being put upon the mar- 
ket. A representative of a local paper firm 
saw the little exhibit and came up to the li- 
brarian’s desk, fairly spluttering. 

“It’s not right,” he said, “for you to ad- 
vertise the Blank Company’s products.” 

“We aren't advertising anything,” we re- 
plied, rather alarmed by his violence. ‘‘That 
material was put upon display because it is so 
good-looking. It’s the kind of thing every 
advertising man, every printer, every commer- 
cial artist who comes in here is interested in 
seeing. And lots of other people, too. If 
your company has anything as striking, bring 
it in and we'll be only too glad to display it.” 

He went away, still grumbling, but in a 
few days he was back with a big package of 
lovely samples of some new soft-toned colored 
papers his firm handled. It made a very at- 
tractive display. Since then this company has 
kept the Business Branch on its mailing list 
for good pieces of advertising matter. A num- 
her of other local firms and agencies make a 
practice of leaving with us their advertising 
matter of exceptional quality. Whether we 
display it or not is left entirely to us—usually 
we do. 

Advertising is a marvelous source of ma- 
terial and information for libraries—and many 
libraries know it. It can be used in two ways: 
as pamphlets preserved in the library files 
supplying in attractive, condensed and readable 
form valuable information difficult to locate 
elsewhere; and in libraries which have devel- 
oped a special service for the business interests 
of the community, it can be employed for clis- 
plays. Modern advertising is of vital interest 
to business men and women. 

The four big bulletin spaces inside the In- 
dianapolis Business Branch are never empty, 
and the smaller one on the sidewalk outside 
the building which houses the branch features 
a new display at least once a week. Most 


of these displays, inside and out, are made 
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from the advertising matter given to the I 
brary by the firms and associations issuing it. 

Big pieces are naturally in high favor, as 
they make the most spectacular displays. 
ters of all kinds, especially travel posters, are 
hike windows opening out of our crowded, busy 
quarters into other worlds and distant lands 
A set of five enormous posters in bright col- 
ors and bold designs, sent us from a travel bu- 
reau in New York, are to go up as this is 
written. 

Maps, too, are valued for their size—nothing 
makes so effective a display as a big map m 
bright, clear coloring. It takes a strong mind 
to resist examining a striking map. The I 
brary gets many fine United States Govern 
ment maps, State maps of all kinds, and some 
city maps, but the maps that make the best 
bulletins are the decorative and clever ones is- 
sued as advertising. 

Next in popularity to the larger pieces, for 
inside displays, are whole sets of material, de 
signed to be exhibited together and in_har- 
mony from manner of treatment, art work, 
type, or some such common factor. These 
sets, often constituting the mailing pieces for 
a whole advertising campaign, feature new 
products or advocate new uses for old ones. 
Many of the best for our purposes are designed 
to show what paper, ink, engraving, color re 
production and printing can do. 

Travel booklets of all kinds are always good 
for a place on the bulletin boards if they are 
colorful and provocative. Who isn’t fasei- 
nated by pictures of inaccessible places at home 
or abroad, and by the thought of long jour- 
neys and delightful excursions? Twice a year, 
at least, in spring anticipating summer vaca- 
tions, anid in fall for winter ones, travel pic- 
tures, booklets, maps and posters go up on dis- 
play. Some of the best posters and maps, as 
suggested above, come with this travel mate- 
rial from railroads, steamship lines and travel 
agencies, 

Other distinctly seasonal displays are made 
at Christmas and Thanksgiving. Here we 
use the most effective of our big collection 
of house organs, those whose holiday dress 
best depicts the season. There are always 
enough to make excellent exhibits, the most 
beautiful, perhaps, which we achreve. And 


Pos- 
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soon after New Year's Day we begin putting 
up the most delightful samples of the calendars 
which fiterally pour in. There are so many 
of these, in fact, and most are of such large 
dimensions, that the bulletin boards are filled 
again and again, new calendars arriving in the 
mail to take the place of those that have been 
up some time. 

Charts and graphs, rarer finds among adver- 
tising, never fail to attract attention when 
mounted where they can be seen and read. 
Some charts, analyzing markets or production 
or prices or sales, are brilliant in coloring: 
others are equally effective in black and white ; 
some are frankly pictorial; some impress by 
their size; others by the formidable amount 
of statistics they present. <A series of charts 
on the bulletin boards always seems to give the 
Business Branch Library an air of scholarship 
and research. 

The outside bulletin board, only about the 
size of a desk blotter, has as its main object in 
life to call the attention of the passerby to the 
business library within. Each week a list is 
posted on it of the latest business books re- 
ceived in the branch, and each week a new and 
attractive display of small size is put up to call 
attention to the list. A bright little map, a 
striking chart a few inches square, a timely 
portrait, a clever paragraph on some topic of 
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the day, even an illuminated bit of verse- 
there always seems to be something new and 
good and interesting at hand, and most of i: 
started life as an advertisement. Librarians, 
mere amateurs in advertising and novices in 
poster work, could never accomplish anything 
that would serve the purpose so well as thes: 
advertisements we borrow from others. 

What becomes of all this material after 
it has served its day on the bulletin boards ? 
Much of it finds its way to the library files 
to be preserved for its informational value. 
The posters are frequently displayed in other 
departments of the library system or loaned 
to schools. Many maps and charts prove of 
lasting worth. Travel literature is filed under 
the country described. House organs are 
clipped for their covers, for timely articles and 
for pictures. Most of the calendars are finally 
given away—there isn’t room to house then 
permanently. So popular has the annual dis- 
tribution of calendars become that many arc 
reserved while still up on the bulletin boards. 

It is a great pleasure to receive all of this 
beautiful and interesting advertising, an edu- 
cation in modern advertising to handle it, and 
real fun to try and display it to the best ad- 
vantage. Advertising livens up the library. 
interests the library clientele and augments the 
reference resources. 


Library Publicity as Seen by an Outsider 


Suggestions for Library Publicity by an Advertising Expert Who 
Confesses Never Having Spent More Than Twenty 
Minutes ata Time in a Public Library 


By Ada Taylor 


Personal Representative, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City 


as business, or profession, if you will, of 
publicity has risen, like so many other modern 
callings, from a vocation which was formerly 
looked upon as something not quite ethical, to a 
vocation of some importance. A person once 
engaged in such an employment was sneered at 
as a mere P. A., short for Press Agent, as 
necessary, to be sure, but not to be recognized 
in good company. The poor P. A. was lucky 
if he knew where to hang his hat or what 
business address to give. 

Now, however, this person shoulders the dig- 
nity of some such title as: Educational Director, 
Personal Representative, Publicity Superinten- 
dent, Promotion Manager, Public Relations 

Paper presented at the joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 


library Club and New Jersey Library Association, Atlantic 
City, March 8-9, 1929, 


Counsel, or Fourth Vice-President in Charge 
of Exploitation. And he always has a type- 
writer of his own; more often than not, a 
stenographer, in some cases, a room full of 
stenographers, typists, and clerks; his name, 
many times, appears on the glass door of a 
private office spoken of, in a hushed voice, as a 
“studio,” which is decorated with all the neces- 
sary effects to inspire him to produce an IDE.\. 
He is, as you may conclude, now not only rec- 
ognized in good company, but actually ac- 
knowledged and respected, so unashamed have 
individuals and groups become to the idea oi 
advertising through the medium of publicity. 
The theatrical business is the father of pul- 
licitv. To extract the price of a ticket for a 
performance from an erstwhile audience, the 
promoters resort to all the advertising methods : 
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display advertisements in newspapers and mag- 
azines, billboards, news stories and stunts. With 
the first two ways everyone is quite familiar, 
and they may be classed as “paid for advertis- 
ing,” but the latter two ways are not often rec- 
ognized as advertisements, for it is their mis- 
sion to be subtle, to be “news,” and they are 
known as “publicity.” 

News stories, because they have what is 
known as news value, win the coveted space 
in newspapers, the reading columns, and when 
the unsuspecting eve is caught by them, the 
mission of such stories is partly fulfilled. “They 
have been read. Of course, to make them a 
complete success, they must have in them the 
necessary “something” to arouse in the reader's 
mind the desire to see that show. ‘These stor- 
ies must be most carefully written, even to the 
point that the keen city editor may not suspect 
he is advertising something for nothing. 

Stunts are carried out with the same purpose 
in mind, to look accidental, so that a news 
photographer might believe he made a lucky 
find. The idea must appear to him as spon- 
taneous and innocent of an underlying motive, 
such as advertising, And it takes skill to pull 
the wool over the eyes of the camera man. 

Of course, there are times when the lress 
Agent will frankly tell the city editor or the 
camera man that the story is pure publicity. or 
that the stunt has been created—there are such 
times—but not too often. 

A sample of a typical theatrical news story, 
though recently overdone, is the censoring of a 
play on the ground that it is indecent. \Vhat- 
ever lesson in human behavior one might wish 
to draw from it, the fact remains that as soon 
as the general public has a hint that a show is 
naughty, it, the general public, immediately 
flocks in droves to see it. Two or three vears 
ago, a play in New York was dangerously near 
“flopping,” to use the trade term, when the pro- 
moters arranged for the arrival of some police- 
men who pretended to attempt to stop it. The 
story rapidly found its way to the newspapers, 
having been written long before the episode. 
and was hungrily gobbled up, with resulting 
advertisement sufficient to make the play a suc- 
cess and its promoters rich. 

As to theatrical stunts, there are so many it 
is difficult to choose between them for an exam- 
ple. However, I think of one that Willie Ham- 
merstein, considered one of the greatest show- 
men of New York of his day, offered to his 
believing world of about twenty vears ago, 
when he turned a mediocre German actor into 
a famed headliner over night. Mr. Hammer- 
stein, for weeks, had widely advertised the ar- 
rival of The Greatest Living Arabian \rtist 
Abdul Kader and his Three Wives. laren- 
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thetically speaking—in choosing three wives 
for the pseudo-Abdul Kader, Mr. Hammerstein 
showed his knowledge of human psychology 
before there was available to him the hundreds 
of text books on the subject. Had he “billed” 
the act as “Abdul Kader and Wife,” or “Mr. 
and Mrs. Abdul Wader,” or “‘Abdul Kader and 
Sahib,” there would not have been the drawing 
power there was, for better no wife than just 
one in such a case. If he had given Abdal 
Wader two or four wives, the two would not 
have been quite sufficient when one is going in 
for polygamy, and the four, perhaps one too 
many for anyone but a Solomon. And there 
isa mysticism about three, good luck, too, so it 
proved for Wille Hammerstein. 

The stunt was operated, briefly, as follows: 
While the big steamer was at quarantine, three 
American women were put on board. Here 
they changed their garments and were intro- 
duced to “Abdul Kader,” who until this mo- 
ment had been quite unnoticed by his fellow 
passengers because he looked as one of them, 
but now he appeared in his adopted Arabian 
clothes. 

When the boat docked, through the clever 
work of Mr. Hammerstein, excitement was at 
high pitch. Whistles blew, the crowds jostled 
each other in their interest to catch the first 
view of this quartette, and an official welcome, 
predecessor of the \Walker-Whalen Welcomes 
of today, was extended. In a brightly deco- 
rated cab, Abdul Kader and his Three Wives 
were taken to the best hotel. There an entire 
floor had been rented for them and so, with 
many more ceremonies, too detailed to go into 
here, Abdul Kader and his Three Wives were 
ready for their Broadway appearance. ‘The 
publicity paid, for every performance found 
the great American public storming the doors. 
(And the secret of Abdul Kader’s origin has 
never before been publicly disclosed, to the 
writer’s knowledge. It is interesting to note 
that he is still to be found on the stage, but his 
press agent has gone and with his going went 
Abdul Kader’s glory and fame. Who hears of 
him now ?) 

Stolen jewelry and threats of kidnapping are 
still used and such tales are usually the work of 
press agents hired by individual actors and 
actresses, who find it well worth the money, and 
actually necessary, to have their own advertis- 
ing managers: for the better they are known. 
the greater the box-office attraction, and the 
greater the attraction, the bigger and oftener 
the pay. Countless so-called stars are such be- 
cause they have been carefully and cleverly ex- 
ploited, though they may not be so talented 
perhaps as many others in the cast, and even in 


the chorus. The clever press agent is to be 
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given the credit and, in this case, he must be 
content to bloom unseen and unknown, much as 
he did a decade ago, for no one must suspect his 
presence—outside of the theatrical world. 
However, he is never a secret on the other side 
of the asbestos drop. 

The motion picture industry gave publicity a 
great stimulus, fan mail being the gauge of the 
salary of the players on the “galloping cellu- 
loids,” the newest name for film in the trade, 
just as applause is on the legitimate stage. Fan 
mail must be encouraged by subtle methods, 
these methods to be devised by the player's own 
press agent. Perhaps it is generally known 
that each morning, fan mail is dumped into 
baskets in the studios, each basket bearing the 
riame of a player, and each basket about four 
feet high. The popular player’s mail over- 
flaws such a basket every day! The film com- 
pany carefully notes the quantity and records 
it on its books—so does the press agent, and 
when he notices the tide beginning to ebb, he 
plans a new campaign for popularity. 

Since, after all, as Shakespeare said, all the 
world’s a stage, it is not strange that sooner or 
later, it should be realized that the publicity 
methods of the drama would be adopted and 
adapted to, what we are pleased to term, 
prosaic, business life. Business needs applause 
and fan mail in the shape of orders, accounts, 
bookings, patronage, as the case may be. Busi- 
ness has always advertised, to be sure, in the 
staid and accepted fashion, by the buying of 
space and the filling of it, but keen competition 
has inspired some business men to choose the 
ways of the theater—and here enters the 
Fourth Vice-President in Charge of Exploit 
tion, 

Banks have them, for instance, and send 
them to conventions to talk finance, and to make 
business prognostications, and the banks are 
content to spend the money necessary for this 
promotion work if the name of the bank ap- 
pears on the banquet menu and if the toast- 
master will mention it in introducing the 
speaker. And such mentions are natural enough. 

Rig realty firms have press agents to keep 
the real estate pages full of their new develop- 
ments and advised of their sales. A typical 
story appeared last week in one of the New 
York papers to the effect that a man paid 
double for a piece of property that he refused 
five vears ago and in the story appeared the 
names of the realty company making the sale 
and the realtor representing the purchaser, and 
the buyer. Any industry, finding itself droop- 
ing, will hire a publicity expert to revive, by 
means of stunts, stories and photographs, the 
public's interest in its product. And hotels— 
stands there a hotel with vision so dead that 
it never to itself has said, this is my own, my 
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own promotion department? Even churche- 
are publishing the fact that they have publicit, 
directors and who they are! I have before m. 
the names of Walter Irving Clarke, of Phila 
delphia, national publicity director of the Pres 
byterian Church! It appeared in a newspape 
in my own home town. For special events. 
firms, who have regular publicity department-. 
will hire a free lance publicity expert to injec! 
new ideas into a campaign, and a friend of 
mine, a woman of limitless resourcefulnes- 
which commands her a salary of three hundre«| 
dollars a week, is one day encouraging women 
to a reawakened interest in knitting; another, 
slyly suggesting various uses for ribbons tha: 
have not been thought of before: the third. 
putting a new hotel on the map; the fourth, 
arousing the manhood of our country to its 
need for overalls; again, promoting the sale of 
a certain watch by having a high government 
official present one to a noted flyer, or she turns. 
to a philanthropist, who has no qualms abou 
letting his right hand know what his left hand 
hath done, and arranges for him to be caught 
“unexpectedly” in the act of some charity, try- 
ing’, oh, so hard, to hide his face from the cam- 
era man. Perhaps under the disarming enoueh 
claim of good health, she manages to have th: 
school children of a certain city clean their 
teeth each morning before class—and before 
photographer—while the teacher writes an en- 
dorsement of that particular make of tooth- 
brush, or paste, saying the children cry for it. 

Speaking of endorsements—hasn’t American 
society lately gone in whole-souled for endorse- 
ments? Social register names and faces appear 
above pictures of coffee urns, beds, mattresses. 
and cold cream. The final barrier of exclusive- 
ness has been broken down. We are at last 1 
Democracy! And what a monument of en- 
deavor to some unknown Press Agents this 
millennium is. Press Agents are everywhere : 
almost four out of every five humans in this 
highly competitive America are press agents. 

Even newspapers have them and put them to 
work in various ways. In a measure, a lady 
who goes around the country giving public 
cooking lessons is a press agent for the various 
newspapers which sponsor her. The papers 
capitalize on her by selling additional advertis 
ing space to the various shops and_ factories 
which supply the goods that she uses and bv 
creating reader interest by attendance prizes 
Other papers have associate editors who broad- 
cast every week, speaking on political subjects 
or news of the day. 

Authors have them. One of the earlies:. 
most devoted and most successful of an att 
thor’s press agent of whom we have record, was 
Boswell; and there is not a writer todav wh) 
does not secretly yearn for a faithful Boswell 
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to spread his name abroad and to prepare a 
biography for posterity. 

Colleges have them and great is the field 
from publicizing athletic achievements to 
“shooting” out the picture of the most hand- 
some man. 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive 
treatise On advertising in general or even upon 
that specific phase called publicity, so I will now 
quickly pass on to what I would do if I were 
a press agent for a library. These suggestions 
are made without my having spent more than 
twenty minutes at a time in a library, so if they 
seem unworkable, forgive me; suggestions 
would come with association. 

A library presents an unusual condition 
which should make it easier to secure news- 
paper space; for it is not a money making in- 
stitution. That is why city editors would feel 
more kindly disposed to it—serving as it does, 
an educational and recreational purpose for the 
public good without monetary profit. Put even 
if libraries are not in the business of making 
money, they are in the business of increasing 
subscribers—and so publicity is necessary. 

As a newcomer in your field, I would con- 
sider the library from the angle of its various 
departments and study the “story” possibilities 
in each, seeking the human interest angle at all 
times. It is the human interest story that al- 
Wways—or nearly always—‘goes over.” 

I might learn, for instance, that a studious 
little boy was in the habit of reading a number 
of books each week, so I might write a short 
story—and the shorter the better, for space is 
at a premium—to read something like this: 

“Nine-year-old Harold Thompson, son of 
Officer William Thompson, of Waterbury 
Street, reads five books a week, according to the 
records in the children’s department of the 
Grove Street Public Library. 

“ ‘Harold is our most omnivorous reader for 
his age,’ said Miss Jane Watson, head of the 
children’s department. ‘He reads thoroughly 
the five books he takes home, for I often ques- 
tion him on their plots and characters. He 
likes ’s books the best.’ 

“Miss Watson says his report card is made 
up of mostly A’s and B’s, and he is particularly 
good in English and History. Harold plans to 
become first a college professor and later a col- 
lege president.” 

Other departments offer news and feature 
story possibilities. Take the newspaper sec- 
tion, for instance. Perhaps old Sam Turner, 
the city loafer, might drop in that room some 
dav and pick up a paper from his old home 
town and suddenly see a notice asking for the 
whereabouts of Samuel T. Turner, formerly 
of Pleasant Valley, stating that his uncle has 
died and made him the heir. Such things have 
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happened many times outside of story books! 

Then, too, a reader who frequents the maga- 
zine room might have found in a foreign publi- 
cation, how to weave small rugs in an unusual 
and attractive manner. She might have been 
inspired to try her skill and later developed into 
a manufacturer with quite a business. 

Perhaps, in the reference room, a subscriber 
night have discovered an old letter stuck in a 
book as a book-mark and this letter turns out to 
be part of a famous collection and worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

In the legal department, there may be re- 
corded a case concerning your very city, all but 
forgotten, but very amusing—for example, the 
case of Frank Friller vs. the City of Middle- 
town, in which Mr. Friller sued the city he- 
cause, as he claimed, its schools had not pre- 
pared his son to enter college. 

These are but hints, perhaps far fetched, but 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

Longer stories, for the Sunday edition, are 
good. <A typical one would be on the subject 
of what we reveal about ourselves when we 
choose our books; and it might be shown that 
bankers like detective stories, detectives like 
love stories; married women like travel tales; 
business women like romances, and the flaming 
flappers like philosophy, if they do, or whatever 
they do, would make a good “yarn.” 

A publicity stunt with a social aspect could 
be arranged semi-annually, and, by the way, 
publicity should be done in a systematic way, 
not now and then, but regularly. One could 
arrange with a publisher to have an author ap- 
pear at an author’s tea to which the patrons of 
the library and leading townspeople would be 
invited. The author should be introduced, say 
a few words and answer questions. This meet- 
ing with the public would stimulate the popu- 
larity of that author and give no end of pub- 
licity to the library. Perhaps the board of di 
rectors might supply the tea and service. ‘This 
could be done without tea, of course, but con- 
siderable extra interest is added by presenting 
the author in the informal manner that such a 
party makes possible. The speaking part of 
the program could be broadcast, and more of 
radio, anon, 

Regular weekly contributions to the news- 
papers, such as the ten most popular hooks of 
the week, book reviews, and a brief biography 
of a new author are helpful. Daily questions 
and answers on the subject of etiquette an- 
swered from various books, due credit being 
given to the books, useful information, perhaps 
household hints, gardening, heauty suggestions, 
and ethical guides are also good publicity 

Yadio may be pressed into service to advan 
tage and when it is possible to be allotted time 
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and air, radio should be used regularly, perhaps 
once a week, and at the same time of day. 
Features could be arranged similarly to those 
suggested for the newspapers and could be sup- 
plemented by party hints, games and decora- 
tions, when the broadcast day nears a holiday, 
or by plays acted or well read. 

If your library publicity is taken seriously, it 
will easily consume the entire time of one per- 
son, but to start, it might be well to have some 


Sheboygan Public Library Survey of Borrowers 


A TASK which required several weeks of 
steady work on the part of three persons em- 
ployed at the Sheboygan Public Library was 
finished Nov. 16, 1928, and the results of this 
labor were seen in the exhibition of eight 
maps which were distributed at prominent pub- 
lic places in the various wards of the city. 

The maps were in the form of blueprints 
taken from a drawing of the area covered by 
the city of Sheboygan. In almost every block 
shown on the map were a number of dots 
which indicated that someone residing at that 
particular location was an active borrower of 
hooks at the Public Library. In all there were 
approximately 11,000 of these dots. 

This task was intended to show the results 
of a survey of all patrons of the library. Be- 
jore the work of dotting the maps was begun, 
weeks were devoted to preliminary work, hav- 
ing for its purpose the locating of homes in 


Each Dot on This Map Represents an Active Library Borrower in Sheboygan, Wis. 
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one devote each morning or each afternoon w- 
til the plan develops. In choosing your publici:; 


representative, be sure you select one with ) 
nose for news. If there is no one around, tr\ 
to get one. The test is: does she know the dii- 
ference between a story of a dog biting a ma: 
and that of a man biting a dog? If she does, 
and can write a first paragraph answering 


HOW, WHEN, WHAT and WHERE, she :: 


good material. 


j Sheboygan Tobie Library 


every city block having at least one patron. 

The results were surprising. In 66 differem 
blocks every home had one or more persons 
who had registered and were active patrons 
of the library. Many other blocks were al- 
most 100 per cent registered. 

The purpose of the survey was to stimulate 
interest in the community in the matter of 
reading, and to obtain the consequent result 
of increased patronage at the library. 

Three weeks after the maps were distri) 
uted, there was an increase of 141 families to 
the list of borrowers, and seven additiona) 
blocks in the city were completed 100 per cent. 

The maps created great interest and stimu 
lated reading interest. This was particular! 
true at the library, where it was noticed many 
persons scrutinized the map to. ascertain 
whether or not their respective homes were 
marked with a dot. 
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That Bulletin Board! 


One Librarian Solved the Problem of Her Bulletin Board by 
Making a Paster Budget 


By Mildred A. Kenney 
Reference Librarian, Denver Public Library, Col. 


:? the librarian who pins her faith to cur- 
rent events for bulletin board last minute in- 
spiration, that bulletin board can be a perpetual 
joy-killer, My reference room bulletin board 
was like that. 

It is easy to say, “There must be a better 
way,” but to find one is not so easy. My 
waking efforts proved unfruitful, but one Sun- 
day in October | awoke with what seemed to 
me a life size plan of posters for the coming 
year—a kind of budget or schedule. 

This was neither the season nor the hour 
for planning posters, but I rushed for paper 
and pencil and jotted down on a yellow seratch 
pad the following: 
Who's Who 
Encyclopedias 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
New Year 
Thrift 
Travel 

A feeble beginning, indeed, as TI see it now, 
hut then, having embellished it with a few quo- 
tations, I surveyed my work proudly and vis- 
ioned a series of posters on that bulletin board 
which would be attractive and informative. 

This bulletin board, which has perpetually 
heen my despair, is located in the lobby of 
the main building just outside the reference 
room and near the catalog. The object of hav- 
ing it there is to call attention to the service 
rendered by the department, to advertise the 
least familiar collections, and to attract to the 
department questions which patrons often do 
not realize can be answered at the library. It 
is 24 by 36 inches and dark. The poster equip- 
ment consists of a generous supply of poster 
paper, paints, brushes and pens, which, sup- 
plemented by printing guides from the Art 
Department and by magazine covers from the 
Periodical Division, needs only the skill of an 
artist to he sufficient. With skill and with time, 
! suppose every department is poorly equipped. 
lwo days after I adopted the idea of planning 
my posters a year ahead, however, our depart- 
ment was offered the services of an assistant 
who possessed considerable artistic ability. It 
was then one week before the Presidential 
election and the bulletin board was a_ blank. 
| picked up my poster notes: “Who's Who” 
was the first item. There I had it! On the 
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cover of the current number of Review of Re- 
views was an excellent double ova) arrange- 
ment of Hoover and Smith. That would serve 
until election day. A bulletin board, to prop- 
erly justify its being in a library, must call 
attention to books, so this must be supplemented 
by a list of unusual Who's Who's to be found 
in the reference room. After election day, | 
considered, we could replace the double pic- 
ture with a large picture of the President-elect. 
How long could we leave that up? Here [ 
consulted my notes, mental and penciled, again, 
Noy. 11-17 was Children’s Book Week. Novy 
26 was Thanksgiving. I could leave the pos- 
ter up until Nov. 17, At that time the poem 
‘Books, Books, Books,” by W. L. Stidger, 
which begins 
“And we thank Thee, God 
For the gift of them,’— 

would be appropriate under the general head- 
ing Thanksgiving. 

The National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, New York. was advertising several bul- 
letins. “High School Projects’ would be suit- 
able for Nov. 12-17 and could be followed 
on Nov. 17 with a bibliography on Thanksgiv- 
ing, which would make the bulletin board use- 
ful as well as ornamental. 

That, too, seemed good, so 1 proceeded by 
assigning Who's Who at once to the new assis- 
tant, giving her the following instructions and 
three days in which to carry them out. 

The result was a poster which attracted 
much attention, From the first hour it brought 
patrons into the reference room, not for Ilho's 
Who or Who's Who in America, but for 
Who’s Who in science, banking and insurance, 
education, medicine and literature. More than 
that, the new assistant, who made the poster, 
had had the very profitable experience of 
checking every Il”ho’s IWVho in the room, and 
the rest of us had a two weeks’ reminder of 
useful reference which we all had a 
tendency to forget. 

While that poster was fulfilling its mission, 
I ordered the National Association of Book 
Publishers’ pamphlets for Children’s Book 
Week, placed the poem “Books, Books, Books” 
in the hands of the assistant and assigned a 
revision and combination of three old Thanks- 
giving bibliographies. 

Meantime an assistant in charge of club 
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work had asked for space in which to adver- 
tise her work. I found she could have the 
week following Thanksgiving and leave time 
for my Christmas posters, which were as yet 
vague. 

The National Association of Book Publish- 
ers’ pamphlets came. In addition to the high 
school projects for Book Week already men- 
tioned, there were two others that suggested 
immediate usefulness. One, “What shall I 
read—A new book list for club women,” should 
be the very thing for Miss C’s club bulletin. 
The other, “Suggestions for programs on books 
1928-29,” would also be useful there, but it 
appears even more valuable when I opened it 
to find five excellent quotations and a calendar 
of “Monthly Book Features.” This last I 
scanned eagerly. Here was exactly what I 
needed. “New Year’s Day. Make a 1929 
budget of hours for reading and dollars for 
books to be added to the home library.” “Na- 
tional Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23.” 

My notes included a quotation on Thrift 
roughly labeled “January.” In a few minutes 
the essentials for two January posters were 
formulated. 

The Christmas posters were simple. There 
were two. The first one was suggested by 
a reference question from a patron who wanted 
to know what to tell her children about Santa 
Claus. That suggested another much mooted 
question, “Are Christmas trees wrong?” 
The Readers’ Guide used in answering the first 
two questions suggested another. “When will 
Christmas come?” Under the heading, “Be- 
fore they ask you” we placed the three ques- 
tions. Opposite and under the heading, “Ask 
the Reference Librarian for” we listed an- 
swers to these questions as found in books and 
magazines. This was typed in capitals on 
heavy Manila paper, for December is a busy 
month. The only printing to be had was a 
large beautifully designed “Christmas.” This 
and two attractive pamphlets on “Living Christ- 
mas Trees’ completed the poster, which oc- 
cupied the board for two weeks. 

The bulletin for the next two weeks sug- 
gested timely reference material on the his- 
tory of Christmas and on the keeping of Christ- 
mas. <An attractive cover in red and black. 
taken from the Polish Magazine and mounted 
on the same heavy Manila stock used for the 
typed lists, was colorful. With this were used 
two short bibliographies, “The First Christ- 
mas” and “This Christmas.” 

The New Year poster materialized as planned 
except that in place of an imposing sign, such 
as our artist could have supplied, a “home- 
made” and less professional looking one was 
necessary. It was followed on Jan. 17-23 (Na- 
tional Thrift Week) by 
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THRIFT 
Your Ship 
Can’t Come In 
Unless You Send One Out 
(Ship Design) 
Reference Material 
To help you set the sails of the 


Good Ship Thrift 
and a bibliography taken from the referenc: 
file on how to save and what to do with th 
savings. 

In almost every case these bibliographic. 
were compiled by members of the training 
class during half hour practice work assign- 
ments in the Reference Department. A few 
were compiled by members of the reference 
staff. One such was a list of books to browse 
in. This was headed with the invitation: 


“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasures 


Books are gates to lands of pleasure 
Books are steps that heavenward lead 


Books are friends! Come, let us read!” 


The list included magazines, facsimile copics 
of original manuscripts, picture books (of 


which Picturesque Spain, Charm of Kashiniy 


and the Dickens rare print folio are typical ) 
and some of the more obscure volumes of the 
Queer, Quaint and Quizzical. Included with 
the volume of that title were such titles as 
Pleasing Melancholy, Wax Portraits and Sil- 
houettes, Wimples and Crisping Pins, Pirates 
Who’s Who. 

In any library there are books which are 
beautiful to look at as well as valuable for re- 
search. These and others on the art of book- 
making inspired the “Books Beautiful” poster. 

“Value is the life-giving power of anything; bet- 
ter the rudest work that tells a story or records a 
fact than the richest without meaning.” 
but also 

“Beauty itself doth of itself persuade the eye oi 
man without an orator.” 

Here were featured a list of Beautiful Rei- 
erence Books, including publications of the 
American Historical Society, three of which 
are described in Art in Genealogy, Michigan 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 5, May 27, ?. 
137; The Book in Italy . . ., by William Dana 
Orcutt, author of In Quest of the Perfect 
Book was also used. The next week witnessed 
the bold declaration: 


“Aught hath an enemy called ignorance.” 


This was followed by the antidote, “How to 
build a good book from your manuscript.” 
here borrowing the title of a little volume of 
helpful suggestions to authors by Frederick 
H. Hitchcock of the special book department 
of Braunworth & Company of New York. 

Having dealt with the physical make-up of 
the book, a poster referring to the content 
might well strive to answer the question “What 
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is a good book?” Suggestive quotations for 
such a poster which we have not yet used are: 
“Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value 
from the stamp and esteem of ages through which 
they have passed.” 
“When a book raises your spirit and inspires you 
with noble and courageous feelings, seek no other 
rule to judge the work by; it is good and made by a 
good workman.” 
“All books are divisible into two classes: 


books of the hour and the books of all time. 
are all at your choice, and life is short.” 
“Books should to one of these four ends conduce 


For wisdom, piety, delight or use.” 
“That is a good book which is opened with expecta- 


tion and closed with delight.” 

Is a budget of posters such as we used in 
this project to be recommended? Yes. Not all 
of the posters were equally successful. More- 
over, there is no adequate method by which the 
effectiveness of the best poster can be meas- 
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sured, but the plan has at least six pornts in its 
favor. 

1. The unity which forethought insures. 

2. A balance of emphasis in the materia) ad 
vertised. 

3. A fair distribution of labor in executing 
the posters. 

4. An educational reward to those who make 
the necessary surveys and bibliographies. 

5. Alertness demanded in keeping the sub- 
jects timely. 

6. The valuable experience of formulating 
from materials at hand plans which can be car- 
ried out by professionals or amateurs—yes, or 
by oneself if the enlightening misfortune be- 
fall you to have to take your own plan and at 
a moment's notice produce from it an effective 


bulletin board. 


How A Carefully Planned Campaign for Distribution Obtained Over 600 
Direct Requests for One List 


By Marian C. Manley 
Branch Librarian, Business Branch of the Newark Public Library, N. J. 


Masyv active organizations meet, the 
course of their work, one or more problems 
which require special solutions. Certain tools 
tay be devised to fill the need. These tools, 
of primary importance and use to their origi- 
nators, may be of value to others. To pro- 
vide the greatest return of usefulness on the 
labor expended, they should be made avail- 
able and information to this effect broadcast. 

The Business Branch of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library has a comprehensive collection of 
business periodicals. Only 14 per cent of 
these were indexed to any extent. Adequate 
use could not be made of their valuable mate- 
rial until efforts for a satisfactory solution of 
the problem crystallized in the classified lists 
of business magazines, of which the second 
edition, 500 Business Magazines, appeared the 
first of July. 

The most expensive feature in connection 
with this list was the work involved in its 
preparation. Since this was essential for the 
work of the Branch, it seemed logical to go 
on and print and distribute it that others might 
make it of use and that we might derive bene- 
fit from comment and criticism and from the 
advertising involved. The preparation and dis- 
tribution of the first edition in 1926 showed 
the possibilities of both angles. The adver- 
tising processes, used with the first edition, 
but improved by experience, have produced in- 


teresting results. 


The distribution of the pamphlet was planned 
to attain these ends: Getting it only to those 
to whom it would be of direct use; increasing 
the number of contacts helpful to the work 
of the Branch; promoting the realization of 
the usefulness of libraries to business. It has 
been sent only on direct request, but certain 
definite steps were taken to produce the re- 
quests. 

First, the May number of the Business 
Branch Monthly Note was devoted to’ a de- 
scription of the pamphlet and an announcement 
that it could be obtained by writi)7 to the 
Branch. This was sent to the regular mailing 
list for the Monthly Note and also to all those 
who had asked for the first edition of the 
magazine list. It was also distributed at the 
Washington meetings. As a result 80 requests 
were received before the list had gone to the 
printer. 

While 500 Business Magazines was. still 
on the press, letters were sent to a number of 
editors mentioning the headings under which 
their magazines appeared, asking if they wished 
copies, inclosing descriptive matter, and say- 
ing that it was free, and if they wished to bring 
the pamphlet to the attention of their readers 
we would be glad to fill requests that might 
develop. 

The interested and prompt replies and the 
resulting comments in various magazines were 
the logical result of this appeal to certain in 
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terests. The editors shared with us a de- 
sire to promote the use of their publica- 
tions. Comment on 500 Business Magazines 
would have this indirect result. Since the 
pamphlet was free, no advertising rules could 
be violated by such comment. The coopera- 
tion of these editors with the Business Branch 
has been mutually beneficial. 

The distribution of the pamphlet was begun 
July 1. By Sept. 15, 639 requests had been 
received and filled. Comment ranging from 
27 to 257 words in length has appeared in the 
Bankers Magazine, Class and Industrial Mar- 
keting, Forbes, Industrial Arts Index, Indus- 
trial Canada, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, Manufacturers Record, Domestic Com- 
merce, American Paint Journal, Sales Man- 
agement, Modern Packaging, Automotive Ab- 
stracts, Lefax, Canning Age, Credit Monthly, 
Gift and Art Shop and Bankers Monthly. The 
fact that it was not until the early part of 
July that the editors themselves first saw 500 


Bustness Magazines makes the number of 


comments already printed all the more effective 
while the range of interests represented by 
these magazines is of decided interest. 

One exception to the practice of sending 500 
Business Magazines only on direct request 
was made. As a matter of advertising policy, 
copies of the pamphlet were sent to the finan- 


cial editors of 100 leading newspapers in the 
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country with a news item that the Departmen 
of Commerce had commented favorably on ty. 
list, and asked for copies for its 29 offices i) 
different sections. Results indicate that this 
newspaper publicity has been reasonably et/ec- 
tive. 

The requests for the list have come from a!| 
but nine of the States, and from Canada, bn 
gland, Italy, France, Switzerland, Turkey, Siam 
and New Zealand. They represent many phasc< 
of business activity—bank presidents, advertis- 
ing men, engineers, merchants, manufacturers, 
professors, physicians and countless others. 

The result of this carefully planned can- 
paign for distribution shows that enlisting the 
cooperation of those definitely affected—in this 
case the magazines themselves—is worth while. 
Has the campaign been worth its cost to the 

3usiness Branch? The results so far have heen 

extensive advertising in different sections, the 
establishment of friendly relations with many 
editors, research workers, special librarians ; se- 
curing helpful suggestion and comment on the 
publication, and the compiling of a mailing list 
of individuals directly interested in such work. 
Sections of such a mailing list can be used for 
innumerable purposes. Such interest this 
direct contribution of a library to the business 
world cannot fail to promote, if only  indi- 
rectly, the growing appreciation of business 
library work. 


OF FORT WAYNE AND ALLEN COL 


UNTY REACHES Proms 


One of the Three Window Displays Arranged by the Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, lud., during Achievement Week tn Cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce. The 


Three Models Picture the County Service to Schools, Branches and Deposits. 


The Backaround 


[s Made of Beaver Board, Painted White, and the Sketches are Done with India Ink 
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Louis FELIX. RANLETYT was born Dec. 18, 1896, 
at the highest point at which anyone was ever 
born on Beacon Hill, that is in the top-floor 
apartment of a building which formerly stood 
at the corner of Joy and Mt. Vernon Streets in 
soston, Mass. During his four years at New- 
ton High School, from which he graduated in 
1915, he was editor-in-chief of the senior year- 
book, assistant editor of the monthly maga- 
zine and class treasurer. Upon graduation he 
worked for two years as assistant to the libra- 
rian of the editorial librarv of The Youth's 
Companion, and in September, 1917, he en- 
tered Harvard College as he had always planned 
to do. In December of the same year he left 
to enlist in the Third Officers’ Training Schoo! 
at Camp Upton, N. Y., and in April, 1918, 
went overseas as corporal in Company B, 308th 
Infantry, 77th Division. Three months later 
he was commissioned second lieutenant of in- 
fantry and was assigned to Company 1, 23rd 
Infantry, 2nd Division, to which he was. at- 
tached until wounded in action near Etienne-a- 
Arnes in the Champagne or Mont Blane drive 
on Oct. 6, 1918. From then until he was dis- 
charged from the army, March 5, 1919, he 
was a hospital patient. Forty per cent disabled 
he was sent home, and on March 28, 1919, he 
returned to college to do enough work to re- 
ceive his degree in June, 1921, with the class 
with which he had entered. In August, 1921, he 
began work with The Vouth’s Companion as 
an editorial reader and later department editor, 
and remained there until October, 1925. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1926 he took courses in 
library science at Columbia University Sum- 
mer School, and in February, 1926, became 
librarian of the Millicent Public Library of 
Fairhaven, Mass. During the period that he 
was looking for a library position, he took up 
free Jance writing. He married Helen D. Mil- 
ler in June, 1926. In September, 1927, Mr. 
Ranlett’s, first book, Let’s Go!, was published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. He claimed 
to he the only disabled service man in the 
country who had no kick against the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and his volume of reminiscences is 
really his diary converted into a story of the 
grim, Stark, noise-crammed days that brought 
him with harsh speed from boyhood to man- 
hood. He has also published various articles 
in The Youth's Companion, The American Le- 
gion Weekly, The Open Road, The Beacon 
and other magazines. During the winter of 
1928-29 he worked on a war novel, but it has 
not as yet been published. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ranlett live in West Roxbury. 


‘Librarian Authors 
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Louts Felix Ranlett 
Author of “Let's Go,” who has no kick against 
the leterans’ Bureau, says, “When I left the 
army, the Bureau set me up at college all the 
time I was getting my degree, and when | fin- 
ished they put me on compensation payments 
which have gone without a hitch.” 


a suburb of Boston, in a small house with a 
garden and fruit trees. He is Chiei of the 
Order Department of the Boston Public {1- 
brary at the present time and editor of the 
publications of the Massachusetts Library Clu). 
His favorite sports are hiking and mountain 
climbing, and he belongs to the [Boston Au- 
thors Club, University Club (Boston) and the 
Disabled I:mergency Officers of the World 
War. He is known to his friends by his mid 
dle name, Felix, and is meknamed “Pe, 
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Editorial Forum 


Ocroser, though the tenth month of the year, 
is a month of beginnings. The autumnal equi- 
nox is past, the days shorten and the evenings 
for reading lengthen, the schools are at work 
and libraries should take the opportunity to 
give the widest publicity to their helpfulness 
with their local community in supplying recrea- 
tive and educational food in not unfriendly 
rivalry with the radio and the movies. In the 
long run a public library usually depends for 
its prosperity and usefulness on what the people 
think of it. What the public thinks of it de- 
pends in turn, not only on the character of 
the books and the service, but also on what 
the library does to make its books and service 
‘known, If the library and the librarian are to 
get more people to read more and better books 
then the public must be told constantly about 
hooks through a never-ending campaign of pub- 
licity. This campaign may be conducted 
through newspaper publicity, book talks be- 
fore clubs and over the radio, exhibits, win- 
dow displays and other ‘mediums. Many are 
the mediums, but full success in publicity will 
not come through imitation. Full success will 
only come through a painstaking, original study 
of local conditions and through the understand- 
ing application of sound advertising principles. 


* * * 


Beccetin boards are the commonest publicity 
device found in public libraries and are used 
for announcements, posters and small exhib- 
its. The real aim of publicity should be to 
reach out and bring a new clientéle to the li- 
brary, and this medium is necessarily limited 
to the borrower who visits the public library. 
An attractive bulletin board, however, will often 
draw a borrower’s attention to some particu- 
lar book that he might not otherwise have 
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noticed, and in this manner fulfills its use «- 
a publicity agent, but, unfortunately, mai 
bulletin boards look untidy and even this vali 
of publicity is lost. Bulletins, announceme: 
and displays are often allowed to remain u) 
too long, and the patrons become tired of ther; 
long before they are taken down. Any bul- 
letin board exhibit, poster or announcement 
should be changed often and should be ar- 
ranged attractively. 


Tue window display method of publicity is 
often used in public libraries, especially where 
a library occupies a store building or is offered 
the use of a store window to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both the merchant and the library, 
Such opportunities are worth taking advan- 
tage of as a good window display attracts reaid- 
ers. When the window is a library window, 
books and magazines may be well displayed, 
being careful to place them in such a manner 
that the interested observer can view them with 
the minimum of effort. Store windows can 
often be attractively arranged with both books 
and merchandise, such as a travel exhibit ar- 
ranged around a display of leather goods and 
traveling bags. There is unlimited opportu- 
nity for originality and attractiveness in win- 
dow decoration, and particular attention should 
be given to backgrounds and illumination. A 
close second to the window display method 
stands the motion picture medium of public- 
ity. Both these methods will attract readers 
entirely outside the library field and so fulfill 
the reason for library publicity. Motion pic- 
ture exhibitors will often print lists prepared 
by the public library, relating to the subject 
of a photoplay, and distribute them to patrons. 
Such a scheme is described in the June 15 
issue of the Lrprary JourNAL, and such a 
list, prepared by the Los Angeles and Cleveland 
public libraries, is printed in the Sept. 15 is- 
sue. The radio is also becoming more and 
more a medium of outside publicity, and it has 
the personal quality conferred by the voice of 
the speaker. On the other hand, the radio re- 
quires a distinctly good speaker and waves 
cannot be confined to the boundaries of a given 
territory. This means, with high powered sta- 
tions, that radio is perhaps better adapted to 


state, regional or national than to local publicity. 


* * 


Tue conference at Cambridge late in August 
on adult education brought together students 
and practioners in this field from many coun- 
tries, most of them, however, not specifically 
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jibrarians but educators and others interested 
from various angles. Adult education, in fact, 
means different things in different countries, 
hut all are working toward the common end 
of carrying school and even college education 
throughout the later years of life. America was 
well represented, Secretary Milam staying over 
from Rome to attend the conference, while 
Miss Eastman, the retiring President of the 
A. L. A., refrained from being present as an 
official delegate at Rome that she might at- 
tend the Cambridge meeting, where her fellow- 
townsman, Newton D. Baker, was also pres- 
ent. Probably nowhere else has adult edu- 
cation had such concentrated attention as in 
our own country, for even the colleges and 
universities are taking the cue and providing 
extension work for their own graduates. The 
whole scheme of summer schools is, in fact, 
in line with this guiding thought. The method 
must vary in each country according to the 
preparation of younger folk in their school 
and college work and must be adapted to the 
varying circumstances of the adult who has yet 
to be educated, or the educated adult who has 
yet to be more educated. Comparative study 
of methods in various countries or communi- 
ties will be of the highest value in the develop- 
ment of this special field, which in this coun- 
try has become an increasing proportion of our 
library work. 


Tue resolutions representing the finality of 
the Rome Congress, as adopted at the closing 
session at Venice, covered the widest possible 
ground, and made a program all-embracing 
and far-reaching in scope. It is to be hoped 
that they may have actual fulfillment and not 
follow the record of the first American con- 
ference of librarians in 1853, when many good 
things were prophesied which it was left to 
a later generation to bring to pass. The best 
assurance that actual progress will be made is 
in the selection of Dr. Sevensma as secretary, 
potentially the working executive, of the Inter- 
national Federation. His thorough training in 
Holland and his later experience as Librarian 
of the League of Nations have given him un- 
usual scope, and he is an internationalist in 
the broadest and best sense. Not everything 
of the Venice program can be accomplished, 
perhaps within our own generation, but it may 
be brought about, particularly if the endeavors 
are not too ambitious. 
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[+ may be added that the emphasis at the Rome 
conference was largely on the cooperation of 
nationalities rather than in attempting cosmic 
schemes for the whole world. The job of get- 
ting together all of the books that are written 
from year to year is a colossal one, and, on the 
whole, rather impossible of achievement. The 
same is true, though in less degree, as to inter- 
national bibliographies, and it is wise to look 
to each nation to make its own bibliography 
with inter-library and international methods of 
information, so that it may be possible in any 
one nation to obtain promptly the necessary ma- 
terial from the bibliographical treasures of the 
other nations. The Union Catalog of our Li- 
brary of Congress is a practical endeavor to 
do all that can be done toward a world cata- 
log, but even Professor Richardson, with his 
optimistic idealism, can scarcely expect that 
in his day or generation or in generations to 
come all the books of all the world for all time 
can be brought together for record in any one 
catalog, card or otherwise. The Brussels plan 
of the repertory comes nearest to the fulfill- 
ment of the larger plan, but this has already 
become so colossal that it presents physical 
problems of shelf or cabinet room that will be 
more and more difficult of solution as time goes 
on and more and more books are printed in the 
future, and more and more books discovered 
and recorded from the past. “Of the making 
of books there is no end,” and even catalogs 
are beginning, like the camel's head in the 
tent, to take up the space required by more 
important items, bibliographical or human. 


Tue report of Mr. Compton’s A. L. A. com- 
mittee, condensed on other pages, presents an 
interesting and valuable investigation of liv- 
ing expenses of library assistants which have 
a bearing on the salaries both of librarians 
and teachers. It is a happy phrasing of an 
important fact that a worker should have not 
only a living wage but a growing wage, a re- 
muneration which permits cultural and recrea- 
tional advance. ‘This is better acknowledged 
in the case of teachers than of library assis- 
tants, and the former have the advantage of 
a rest period of two or three months’ vaca- 
tion instead of the single month which is pos- 
sible in library service. On the other hand, 
the teacher is under a constant strain to which 
the library assistant is less subjected in the 
day’s work. The school librarian with a sal- 


ary of a teacher is in the happy position of 
enjoying the best advantages in both fields of 
work, and this adds interest and importance 
to this division of library work. 


The First World 


Library Congress 


Rome-Venice, June 15-30, 1929 
By Theodore Wesley Koch 


The Bibliographical Exhibits 


DT ws Ministry of Public Instruction felt sure 
that by visiting the exhibits which had been 
arranged for the Congress the members could 
gain an idea of the rarities and treasures pre- 
served in the libraries of Italy. The aim was 
not only to please the eye, but also to instruct 
the mind. Each exhibit had a special charac- 
ter, but, taken together, they displayed biblio- 
graphical gems like beautiful miniatures, fine 
bindings, old engravings, original drawings, 
rare manuscripts, copies of Italian books and 
other products of the printing art, from the fif- 
teenth century down to the most modern ap- 
plications of printing. From the value of the 
very rare material exhibited, from the great 
variety of the books, from the happy combina- 
tion between the old and the new, between what 
is typically local and what ties up to the prog- 
ress Of modern technique, the administration 
felt that visitors could gain some idea of how 
formidable were the bibliographical problems 
of such a country as Italy. While on the other 
hand Italy, with her renewed youth, will not 
tolerate retrogression or even standing still in 
anything relating to the graphic arts and li- 
brary economy, yet on the other hand respect 
and love for the past demand the strictest 
guardianship of a vast amount of valuable ma- 
terial scattered through several hundred public 
libraries. The custodians feel that the physi- 
cal aspect of these buildings must be preserved 
in the form in which they inherited them from 
their predecessors, as living fountains of study, 
sanctuaries of beauty and perennial testimony 
of the culture of the race. 

The exhibits were as different from one an- 
other as the problems, needs and interests of the 
various groups. The main exhibitions in Rome 
were three in number: (1) The historical- 
bibliographical exhibit relating to Rome as an 
empire, as the seat of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and as the capital of modern Italy. 
(2) The modern Italian book exhibit. (3) The - 
exhibit of library economy. 

The first of these, which was held in the 
Palazzo Margherita, was in turn composed of 
three sections: (1) Latin authors represented 
in the oldest codices possessed by the Italian 
libraries and in certain distinguished illuminated 
manuscripts of the Renaissance. (2) Latin au- 
thors in the first Roman editions of the fif- 
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teenth century. (3) Dante, Petrarch and Boc 
caccio as representing the Italian genius which 
continued the splendor of the classic art. 

In addition to the above, there was an ex- 
hibit of artistic Italian bindings of all periods. 
held in the Castel Sant’ Angelo. Some of the 
specimens had heen loaned by famous Romar 
families, by the monasteries of Montecassino, 
Grottaferrata and Trisulti, as well as by the 
various public and institutional libraries of 
Rome. Especially noteworthy were the bind- 
ings with the papal coat of arms, from the tink 
of Martin V to that of Pius XI. 

The history of the Italian book was shown 
in two exhibits; one, covering the long perio 
from the beginning of printing to the end of 
the eighteenth century, took place in Florence, 
while the second, relating to the modern Ital- 
ian book, was held in the rooms of the old 
Minerva Palace in Rome. 

In the Palazzo Riccardi and in the neigh- 
boring Biblioteca Riccardiana, there were gath- 
ered the chief bibliographical treasures of the 
Florentine libraries—the Nazionale, Mediceo- 
Laurenziana, Ricecardiana and the Marucelli- 
ana. The exhibit was planned and arranged 
by the Istituto Italiano del Libro. Owing to 
the wealth of old books possessed by the Flor- 
entine libraries, they were able to show a small 
but very select series of the oldest Italian in- 
cunabula; the first books printed in the ditfer- 
ent cities of northern and central Italy, leav- 
ing those of southern Italy to be covered by 
the exhibit at Naples; and selected specimens 
of printing by the great Italian printers of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies, down to Bodoni. It is extremely dith- 
cult to specify the rarer and more precious 
items in this very select -and exceptional gath- 
ering of book aristocracy, as was stated in the 
brochure issued by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, Accademie e Biblioteche d'Italia, anno 
2, n. 6. Each copy, particularly of the books 
of the first two centuries of printing, could 
boast of a special title of nobility, if indeed it 
did not have several to boast of at the same 
time. Many of the books were unique copies. 
and there were about fifty copies on parch- 
ment, some of which were beautifully illumi- 
nated. The exhibit included also the first and 
the best specimens of printing in Greek, Ara- 
bic, Ethiopic and other less known oriental 
and occidental languages done in Italy. 
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Aiacis education in all its ramifications was 
discussed at the highly successful World Con- 
ference on Adult Education held under ideal 
conditions at the University of Cambridge, 
England, from August 22nd to 29th, 1929. 

The first general session, with Dr. Albert 
\ansbridge, president of the conference, in 
the chair, was devoted to consideration of 
“The Principles and Problems of Adult Edu- 
cation.” The speakers were the Bishop of 
Plymouth, in the absence of Sir Michael FE. 
Sadler, Master of University College, Oxford, 
and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor of 
the Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. At the evening 
sessions the theme of the morning session was 
developed by speakers from Australia, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Finland, India and Japan. Rural education, 
women’s problems and settlements and educa- 
tional work were facets of the discussion of 
“Extensive and Intensive Adult Education” 
at the second general session’ on Saturday, 
Aug. 24th, under the chairmanship of Lektor 
Oscar Olsson, M. P., of Sweden. A lecture 
on Cambridge was given in the evening by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich. 

Succeeding days took up “Books and Adult 
Supply and Distribu- 
tion”: “Adult Education and the Industrial 
Worker”; ‘‘The Relation of Humanistic to 
Technical Instruction”, and “The Problems of 
\Vorld Co-operation; the Function of the 
\Vorld Association.” Summaries of the prin- 
cipal papers were printed in French and Ger- 
man translation as well as in English. 

Linda A. Eastman, former president of the 
\. L. A., was chairman of a group meeting 
on “Libraries and Adult Education’ on Sun- 
day, August 25th. Among other American 
librarians present were: Miss Annie P. Ding- 
man, Cleveland; Miss Jennie Flexner, New 
York City; Miss Miriam D. Tompkins, Mil- 
waukee; Miss Laura R. Gibbs, Boston; Miss 
Barbara Duncan, Rochester; Mr. Harold 
Leupp, University of California; Mrs. Mary 
Muncan Carter, Montreal; former Librarian 
Dr. John Lapp; Miss Mary Margaret Weaver, 
Denver, and Carl Milam, Secretary of the 

The group meetings on books and on li- 
braries were carried out according to schedule. 
Later, to provide an opportunity for informal 
(discussion, another group meeting on libraries 
was held with the Secretary of the A. L. A. 
acting as Chairman. 
thirty people, including librarians from Great 
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It was attended by some 
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Britain, Germany, Sweden, Holland, America 


and perhaps other countries. Several in at- 
tendance were not librarians. 

On the recommendation of the library sec- 
tion the following resolution was adopted by 
the Congress: “Believing that individuals who 
seek to educate themselves through reading are 
an important and large group in adult educa- 
tion; and that the service of libraries to indi- 
viduals and to adult classes might be improved 
and extended as the result of further discus- 
sions between librarians and other adult edu- 
cationists ; 

“We recommend that the World Association 
for Adult Education provide opportunity for 
such discussion under its auspices, through the 
appointment of a Committee on Libraries and 
Adult Education, through consideration of this 
topic at the next working conference or in 
some other appropriate way.” 

At the informal meeting on libraries two 
resolutions were adopted. One was a request 
that the American Library Association under- 
take the compilation and publication of a list 
of adult education activities carried on by li- 
braries in different countries. The other was 
a request to the International Federation of 
Library Associations for the appointment of 
a Committee on Public Libraries. 

At the conclusion of the Congress some of 
the delegates were fortunate to receive copies 
of the International Handbook on Adult Edu- 
cation which had been prepared by the World 
Association. It is a book of several hundred 
pages with separate chapters on adult educa- 
tion work in different countries. Many of the 
chapters include paragraphs on the popular 1i- 
brary movements in the different countries 
which will be of great interest to American 
librarians. 

During the Congress the World Association 
was reorganized so that it is now in fact as 
well as in name a World Association. 


Free Publicity 


Tue World Peace Foundation has adopted a 
scheme of publicity among library patrons to 
assure a use of their material. By way of ex- 
periment, R. L. Bailey, Librarian at the Wil- 
mington Institute, Delaware, was asked whether 
he would be willing to have a form letter sent 
to teachers and specialists in his community. A 
list of names was returned, and the World 
Peace Foundation sent a circular letter to each 
person to acquaint each borrower with the 
growing resources of his own library. 


A Composite Picture of the Rank and File 1n the 
Library Profession 


Wim the establishment of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1924 we have 
seen an increasing emphasis on professional 
library education, and in consequence a general 
raising of standards in library schools and other 
training agencies. Generous scholarships for 
advanced graduate work are being offered, and 
there are evident indications that librarianship 
bids fair soon to make a showing in scholar- 
ship and research. With this upward trend 
surely we are all in accord. But what about 
the rank and file? Is there an upward trend 
there, and is the compensation such as to make 
us hopeful of the future? 

The following report is an attempt to answer 
this in part. It is also an attempt to show the 
kind of information which head librarians and 
boards of trustees ought to have available, for it 
is this information which a Statistical Depart- 
ment in the A. L. A. could collect and make 
available. The report is not comprehensive. It 
has been prepared by a librarian ordinarily busy 
with duties in his own library, but as far as it 
goes it does, in our opinion, give a composite 
picture of the rank and file in the library pro- 
fession. A circular letter was sent to librarians 
of libraries included in Salary Statistics tables 
published in the A. L. A. Bulletin; these rep- 
resented four groups of libraries: large, me- 
dium-sized and small public libraries and college 
and university libraries. With this circular let- 
ter individual budget blanks for a limited num- 
ber of assistants were included. These were 
grouped as follows: Assistants with less than 
two years’ experience; assistants with more 
than five years’ experience; branch librarians ; 
children’s librarians, and cataloguers. Answers 
were received from 98 libraries pretty evenly 
divided among the various groups of libraries. 

The tables and conclusions drawn are based 
upon replies from 685 library assistants, divided 
as follows: 139 with less than two years’ ex- 
perience, 208 with five or more years’ experi- 
ence, 110 branch librarians, 94 children’s libra- 
rians, and 134 cataloguers. 

Of the 685, there are 327 college graduates, 
150 with partial college education and 208 with 
only a high school education. Of the 685, there 
are 339 library school graduates, 170 training 
class, 77 summer school and 99 with no train- 
ing. If we want to put it another way we may 
say that the typical library assistant is a woman 
with more than two years of college, having 


A summary of the report of the A. L. A. Committee on 


Salaries, Insurance and Annuities. 


additional professional library training, an 
who after eight years of experience is receiv- 
ing $1,597 a year, which in pre-war prices js 
equal to $934. 

The average budget is: Board and room), 
$054; clothing, $281; laundry and dry clean- 
ing, $42; health, $45; carfare, $52; recreation, 
including vacation, $96; books, magazincs, 
theater and music, $47; benevolences, $55; sav- 
ings, $180; life and accident insurance, $54, 
all other, $127. The individual items amount 
to $1,644, slightly more than the average salary, 
but this is accounted for by the fact that 14! 
have an average income of $324 in addition 19 
salary. 

Ot the 685, for those living at home, num- 
bering 355, the average salary is $1,524. Of 
330 not living at home, the average salary is 
$1,676. For those living at home the average 
cost of room and board is $590, and for those 
not living at home the average cost of room 
and board is $722. It is worth noting that the 
difference in average salary received by the one 
living at home and the one not living at home 
is approximately the same as the difference in 
cost of room and board for the same two 
groups. This would seem to bear out the eco- 
nomic theory that with added economic pres- 
sure the salary will tend to equal the demands 
of the worker. In other words, the difference 
in the scale of salaries of a library which pre- 
dominantly employs assistants living at home 
and the scale of salaries of a library which pre- 
dominantly employs assistants not living at 
home will equal the difference in the cost of 
board and room for assistants living at home 
and not living at home. Outside of cost oi 
board and room there is no reason to believe, 
with the possible exception of cost of laundry, 
that the other items in the budget as given will 
not be approximately the same for the assistant 
living at home and for the one not living at 
home. 

Another interesting point is the difference in 
average salary in the various groups. The av- 
erage salary in large public libraries is $1,687, 
in medium-sized public libraries, $1,393; in 
small public libraries, $1,449, and in college and 
university libraries, $1,695. Although the dit- 
ference in average cost of board and room in 
the four groups does not in any case equal the 
difference in the average salary in the same 
groups, the following figures indicate that 1! 
does in some cases approximate this difference. 
The average cost of board and room for assist- 
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ants in large public libraries is $727, for me- 
dium-sized public libraries, $537: for small 
public libraries, $540, and for university and 
college libraries, $655. The higher average sal- 
ary for assistants in college and university 
libraries evidently is accounted for by the fact 
that they have more college preparation, 93 
out of 110 being college graduates and 78 out 
of 110 being library school graduates. It is 
especially significant that of 24 assistants in 
college and university libraries with less than 
two years’ experience all are college graduates 
and 18 are library school graduates. This is 
a much better showing than in any other group 
and evidently indicates that college and univer- 
sity libraries are requiring full college graduates 
and in most cases library school graduates for 
all new members of their staffs. 

It is also interesting to note that in college 
and university: libraries the number of assist- 
ants living at home is 39, those not living at 
home 71, which also perhaps accounts for an 
average higher salary and for higher average 
cost of board and room than would probably 
be expected in college and university communi- 
ties. In the group of medium-sized public li- 
braries, on the contrary, where the proportion 
of those living at home is in the opposite direc- 
tion, there being 100 living at home and 57 not 
living at home, the average salary is the lowest, 
the amount of college preparation and library 
school training is the lowest, and the cost of 
board and room is also the lowest. 

This rapid raising of educational standards 
for those now entering the profession is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that of 139 assistants 
with two years or less experience, 96 are col- 
lege graduates, a percentage of 70; while of 
the 685, only 327 are college graduates, a per- 
centage of 48; of the same 139 assistants, 75 
are library school graduates, a percentage of 
54: while of the 685 there are 339 library 
school graduates, a percentage of 49, which 
evidently shows that while the number of li- 
brary school graduates is making a very small 
advance, the number with college degrees en- 
tering the profession is increasing much more 
rapidly. 

One rather surprising fact is that 20 per cent, 
or 141, of the 685 assistants reporting, have an 
average income of $324 over and above their 
library salary. In this computation an addi- 
tional income of less than $50 has not been in- 
cluded. If this number is added to the large 
number who indicate that they are receiving 
aid from their families, or are not paying any- 
thing for board, or a nominal sum, or those 
whose families buy clothing for them, or are 
supplied with vacation money, it would be a 
nice question whether these are not factors in 
keeping library salaries lower than they would 
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be otherwise. We have no way of knowing 
whether other professional women to such a 
degree have incomes in addition to their’ sal- 
aries. 

In sending out the questionnaires, head ltbra- 
rians were requested to give their estimates 
of the cost of suitable board and room. It 1s 
interesting to compare these figures with the 
averages of actual cost of board and room. The 
estimates of librarians of thirteen large public 
libraries give an average of $711; the actual 
average is $727, but the average cost of board 
and room for those not living at home is $788. 
The estimates of head librarians in 7 medium- 
sized public libraries gives an average of $677; 
the actual average is $537, while the average 
for those not living at home is $647. The esti- 
mates of librarians of 16 small public libraries 
give an average of $685; the actual average 
paid is $540, and the average for those not 
living at home is $623. The estimates of libra- 
rians of 14 university and college libraries give 
an average of $711; the actual average paid is 
$655, and the average of those not living at 
home is $672. These figures would seem to 
indicate that head librarians are not underesti- 
mating what it is costing assistants for board 
and room. 

Comments on various items of the average 
budgets for various classes may be made here. 
The average cost of health, including doctor, 
dentist, etc., is $45 a year, which would indicate 
that library assistants are a healthy lot. Of the 
685, there are 86 who do not list anything un- 
der this item. 

The average for carfare of $52 a year, or 
$1 a week, indicates a rise from the old 5-cent 
carfare. Of the 685, there are 88 who have no 
expense for carfare. 

Of the 685, there are 97 who do not assign 
any amount to recreation. The average of S¥6 
a year for recreation seems small, especially as 
it includes vacation expense. 

The expenditures for books, magazines, thea- 
ter and music has a direct bearing upon a li- 
brary assistant’s usefulness to her library, and 
an average amount of $47 seems a creditable 
one out of a salary of $1,597, it being 3 per 
cent of total salary. 84 of the 685 do not, 
however, list any expense for this item. 

The average expenditure of $55 for benevo- 
lences is approximately 3 per cent of total 
salary of $1,597. 

One of the most interesting tables is that of 
savings. The assistant with less than two years’ 
experience, with an average salary of $1,295, 
saves $148, or 11% per cent. Of the 139 in 
this class, 46, or 33 per cent, report no say- 
ings. The assistant with more than five years’ 
experience, with an average salary of $1,009, 
saves $177, or 11 per cent. Of the 208 in this 
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class, 45, or 21% per cent, report no savings. 
The branch librarian with an average salary of 
$1,931 saves $205, or 10% per cent. Of the 
110 branch librarians, 25, or 23 per cent, report 
no savings. The children’s librarian, with an 
average salary of $1,601, saves $169, or 10% 
per cent. Of the 94 children’s librarians, 19, 
or 21 per cent, report no savings. The cata- 
loguer, with an average salary of $1,685, saves 
$221, or 13 per cent. Of the 134 cataloguers, 
30, or 22!2 per cent, report no savings. From 
these figures and those on benevolences we are 
obliged to infer that cataloguers slightly have 
the edge on their sister librarians both in gen- 
erosity and in thrift. Of the 685 as a whole, 
the average saving is $186, which is nearly 12 
per cent of the average salary of $1,597. 165, 
or 24 per cent of the 685, report no savings. 
The advice of home economic experts to fami- 
lies is that they should save 10 per cent, so that 
this average saving for a library assistant of 
$186 is no less than remarkable on a salary of 
$1,597. However, it must be remembered as 
noted above that 20 per cent of the 685 have 
an income averaging $324 in addition to library 
income. 

That 411 of the 685 carry life insurance and 
in some cases accident insurance would seem 
to indicate that this has been taken out to 
protect parents or other relatives at least par- 
tially dependent on the assistants. Of course, 
this may be merely a tribute to life insurance 
salesmanship or the use of endowment policies 
primarily as savings. In any case, the $59 spent 
annually for insurance might readily be added 
to savings. 

Samuel H. Ranck, in the following quota- 
tion, gives some comparison with average sal- 
aries in other occupations : 

“With reference to the question of salaries 
again, and the thing the A. L. A. should stand 
for, we should not talk about a ‘living wage’ 
aterm I resent, since it usually implies a mere 
physical existence. The thing that the Associa- 
tion should stand for as a profession is a ‘grow- 
ing wage,’ an income which provides for pro- 
fessional and intellectual growth, as well as the 
physical well-being of librarians. That should 
he the minimum. A ‘growing wage’ carries with 
it the idea that a librarian is in the position 
economically to be able to travel occasionally, 
to form social contacts on the basis of equality, 
and therefore have a standing in the community 
life which such education, experience and cul- 
ture receives on the part of persons in other 
lines of work. In short, a ‘growing wage’ 


means that a librarian can lead a full, rounded 
life both as an individual and as a citizen.” 
Perhaps it would be unfair to maintain that 
an average salary of $1,597 is not a living wage 
but that it is adequate or that it will attract 
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to the profession women of the ability ce. 
manded to meet the rapidly growing needs oj 
the profession seems nothing less than absuri/. 
There is no way of knowing what the actual 
increase in library salaries has been in the 15 
years since the beginning of the war. 
salary statistics compiled at about that time are 
local and not very significant. We do know 
that the average salary paid to graduates of 
Pratt Institute Library School in 1914 was 
$1,081, but these included head librarians and 
heads of departments. However, it would seem 
probable that the increase in the average library 
salary has been more apparent than real, for 
it cannot be too often reiterated that it takes 
$1.71* now to buy what in 1913 would cost 
$1, so that as has been stated previously the 
average salary of $1,597 now is equal to $34 
previous to 1914. 

We cannot go fully into comparisons with 
compensations of other occupations, but figures 
taken from the May, 1927, Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association are per- 
tinent. The median salary paid to teachers in 
cities of over 100,000 population, being prac- 
tically the same size as cities from which |i- 
brary salaries have been compiled, is $2,008 for 
elementary school teachers and $2,583 for high 
school teachers. Figures in the same bulletin 
give the following: (1) Average salary of U. 
5S. Government employees, $1,809; (2) average 
salary of high-grade clerical workers, $1,908; 
(3) average earnings of trade union members, 
$2,502; (4) average earnings of workers in 
25 manufacturing industries, $1,309; (5) aver- 
age income of all gainfully occupied persons, 
$2,010; (6) average income of all persons hay- 
ing incomes of less than $3,000, $1,693, and 
(7) average salary of routine clerical employees 
working under supervision, $1,200. It would 
seem pertinent to remark that the average salary 
of a library assistant, namely $1,597, is less in 
every instance except workers in manufactur- 
ing industries, whose education probably does 
not exceed elementary school, and routine cler- 
ical workers, whose education probably in no 
case exceeds high school. It may be also noted 
that the median salary of $2,008 for elementary 
school teachers given above is 25 per cent more 
than the average library assistant’s salary of 
$1,597, and the average salary of $2,583 for 
high school teachers is 62 per cent more than 
the average salary of a library assistant. It 
may be well to state again that this average 
salary of $1,597 is paid to a library assistant 
who has had two years of college, generally 
professional library training, and eight vears of 
library experience. Nearly half of the 685 are 
graduates of college and also library school. 
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*Monthly Labor Review at the U. S. Department of Labor 
February, 1929, p. 372. 
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The October Forecast 


A check list of books of general interest whose publication dates 
fall during the coming month 
(Exact date of issue is given when known.) 


History and Travel 

Sowers, Claude G. The Tragic Era: The Revo- 
lution After Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin. 
$5. 

Chadwick, W. S. Giants of the Forest. Bobbs- 
Merrill (10th). $4. 

Dare, Josiah. Counsellor Manners: His Last 
Legacy to His Son, Coward-MecCann. 
$2.50. 

Dyott, G. M. Man Hunting in the Jungle. 
3obbs-Merrill (24th). $5. 

Goodenough, Erwin R. The Jurisprudence of 
the Jewish Courts in Egypt. Yale Univ. 
Press (4th). $3. 

Guignebert, Charles. 4 Short History of the 
French People. Macmillan. 2v. $12.50. 
Hart, Francis R. The Disaster of Darien. 

Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Hicks, Frederick C., ed. High Finance in the 
Sixties. Yale Univ. Press (11th). $5. 

k. O. S. (Baroness Dombrowski). The Fat 
Camel of Bagdad. Macmillan. $2. 

Laut, Agnes C. The Overland Trail. Stokes. 
$3.50. 

Lummis, Charles F. Flowers of Our Lost Ro- 
mance. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Macmillan, Norman. The Air Tourists Guide 
to Europe. Washburn (11th). $3. 

Mevendortf, Alexander. Background of the 
" Russian Revolution. Holt. $2.50. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Visit India with Me. 
Dutton. $3. 

Park, No. Yo. JJaking a New China, Strat- 
ford. $2.50. 

Pottle, Frederick A. Stretchers: The Story of 
a Hospital Unit on the Western Front. 
Yale Univ. Press (18th). $3. 

Quaife, Milo M. The Truth About Geronimo. 
Yale Univ. Press (11th). 3. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Gothick North: A 
Study of Medieval Art, Life and Thought. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Slocombe, George. Paris in Profile. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. 

Strong, Anna Louise. Red Star in Samarkand. 
Coward-MeCann. $3.50. 

Wilstach, Paul. Tidewater Virginia. Bobbs- 
Merrill (10th). $5. 

Worcester, Dean C. The Philippines, Past and 
Present. Macmillan. $5. 


Literature 
Secker, May Lamberton. Pooks as H'indows. 


Stokes. $2. 


Budwin, Ray. The Return of Eurylochis. 
Stratford. $1. 

Canheld, Curtis. Plays of the Irish Renais- 
sance. Washburn (4th). $3. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. The Golden Ass and Other 
Essays. Holt. $2. 

Cheney, Sheldon. The Theatre: Three Thou- 
sand Years of Drama, Acting and Stage- 
craft. Longmans, Green (16th). $10. 

Gould. Gerald. Collected Poents. Payson & 
Clarke (19th). $3. 

Kreymborg, Alfred. Our Singing Strength: 
An Outline of American Poetry (1620- 
1930). Coward-McCann. $5. 

Lee, Gertrude. Inside My Garden Wall. Strat- 
ford. $1.50. 

Lewis, Charlton. The Principles of English 
lverse. Yale Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Every Soul 1s a Circus. Mac 
millan. $2.50. 

Lowes, John Livingston. Of Reading Books. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1. 

MeCord, David. Once and For All. Coward- 
McCann. $3. 

MeDermott, John F.. comp. The Collected 
Verse of Lewis Carroll. Dutton. $2.50. 

Masetield, John. Collected Poems. Maemu)- 
lan. $5. 

Morton, David. Renaissance of Trish 
Poetry. Washburn (4th). $2.50. 

Rogers, Prof. Robert E. -The Fine Art of 
Reading. Strattord. $2.50, 

Saurat, Denis. Blake and Modern Thought. 
Dial Press. $4. 

Schelling, Felix E. Pedagogically Speaking. 
Univ. of Penn. Press. $2.50. 

Smily, Walter Edward. The Message. Strat- 
ford. $2. 

Snyder, Alice D. Coleridge on Logic and 
Learning. Yale Univ. Press (25th). $3. 


Biography 
Bugnet, Charles. Foch Speaks. Dial Press. $3. 
Sutler, Rev. Alban. Lives of the Fathers. 
Stratford. 5v. $25. 
Chotzinotf, Samuel. Frotca: the Life of Lud- 
wig van Beethoven. Simon and Schuster. 
SS. 
Clemenceau, Georges. Jn the Evening of My 
Thought. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. 
Cross, Wilbur L. The Life and Times of 
Laurence Sterne. Yale Univ. Press. $5. 
Forrester, C. Lord Nelson. Bobbs-Merri)) 
(24th). $4. 
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Graham, Stephen, Peter the Great. Simon and 
Schuster. $3. 
Gwynn, Stephen, ed. The Letters and Friend- 
ships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice: A Record. 

Houghton Mifflin. $12.50 

Hoyt, Henry F. 3 Frontier Doctor. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.50. 

James, Marquis. The Raven. Bobbs-Merrill 
(10th). $5, 

Kayser, Rudolph. Stendhal. Holt. $3. 

Lee, Cuthbert. Early American Portrait Paint- 
ers. Yale Univ. Press. $10. 

Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. King Spider: A Life 
of Louis XI of France. Coward-McCann. 
$5. 

l.yon, Hastings, and Block, Herman. Edward 
Coke: Oracle of the Law. Houghton Miff- 
lin. $6. 

Musser, Paul H. James Nelson Barker. Univ. 
of Penn. Press. 

Nevins, Allan. Polk: The Diary of a ei 
dent, 1845-1849. Longmans, Green (9th). 
$5. 

Palache, John Garber. Marie Antoinette: The 
Player Queen. Longmans, Green (9th). 
$5. 

Pell, John. Ethan Allen. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington (selected by). The 
Letters of Thomas Sergeant Perry. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Saville, Rev. Henry M. Rhymes and Remin- 
iscences. Stratford. $2. 

Tiltman, H. Hessell. /. Ramsay MacDonald: 
Labour’s Man of Destiny. Stokes. $5. 
Townsend, W. Life of the Prince of Wales. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Ybarra, T. R. Bolivar, the Passionate War- 
rior. Washburn (4th). $5. 

Zucker, A. FE. Tbsen, the Master Builder. Holt. 
$3.50. 


Fiction 


Blackwood, Algernon. Dudley and Gilderoy: 
A Nonsense. Dutton. $2.50. 

Bloch, Jean Richard. —And Company. Simon 
and Schuster. $3. 

fottome, Phyllis. Windlestraws. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Broadhurst, Thomas W. Blow the Man Down. 
Dial Press. $2.50. 

Browne, Lewis. All Things Are Possible. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Bruce, Sir Michael. Peaks of Hazard. Bobbs- 
Merrill ( 10th). $3.50. : 

Casey, Robert J. The Secret of 37 Hardy 
Street. Bobbs-Merrill (3rd). $2. 

Cole, G. D. H. and M. Potson in a Garden 
Suburb. Payson & Clarke (5th). $2. 
Compton-Burnett, Brothers and Sisters. 

Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
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Davis, William Stearns. The Whirlwind: |!) 


Historical Romance. Macmillan. $2.5() 

Delmar, Vina. Kept Woman, Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Drake, Wawrence. The Brothers. Simon 
Schuster. $2.50. 

——, Don't Call Me Clever. Simon and Sehis- 
ter. $2.50. 

Eldershaw, M. Barnard. A House Is PBuili. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

French, Joseph L., ed. Great Detective Stories 
of the World. Dial Press. $2.50. 

Glaspell, Susan. Fugitive's Return. Stokes. 
$2.50. 

Gollomb, Joseph. The Subtle Trail. Macmillan. 
$2. 


Gregg, Cecil Freeman. The Three Daggers. 
Dial Press. $2. 

Harris, Judge Louis. The Story of Crime. 
Stratford. $2.50. 

Hueston, Ethel. 7he of This Town. 
Bobbs-Merrill (10th). 


Kataev, Valentine. 7he Dial 
Press. $2.50. 


Juvenile 


Artzybasheftf, Boris. What Makes the Wheels 
Go Round. Macmillan. $2. 

Bianco, Pamela. The Birthday of the Infantu. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Cendrars, Blaise. Little Black Steries for Lit- 
tle White Children. trans. by Marjory 
Williams Bianco. Payson & Clarke 
(i9th). $2. 

Coolidge, Albert S. Building a Model Rail- 
road, Macmillan. $2. 

Craig, Helen, and Schauffler, Alan. Picture 
Book of Ships. Macmillan. $2. 

Curtis, Helen Perry. When Susie Sews. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Field, Rachel, and Lathrop, Dorothy. A Sva- 
Going Doll. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Gate, Ethel M. All the King’s Trumpets. Yale 
Univ. Press. $2. 

Gibson, Katharine. The Goldsmith of [lor- 
ence. Macmillan. $5. 

Kyle, Anne D. Prince of the Pale Mountains. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Lofting, Hugh. The Twilight of Magic. Stokes 
(24th). $2.50. 

Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. Youth's Highway 
and Other Plays. Holt. $2. 

Outhwaite, Ida R., and Rentoul, Annie}. 
Fairyland. Stokes (10th). $7.50. 

Paget-Fredericks, J. Miss Pert’s Christinas 
Tree. Macmillan. $3. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch, Ait and Kat, Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.75. 

Thomas, Lowell. The Hero of Vincennes. 


Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
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Library Publicity by a North Carolina 
County Newspaper 


STANLEY County, NORTH CAROLINA, has 
worked out a project for securing publicity 
jor its free county library and for building 
up that library, which is worthy of emulation 
hy other communities. A recent special li- 
brary edition of the 4/bermarle Press, a county 
newspaper in Stanley County, contains, in ad- 
dition to several brief library editorials, an 
cight-page illustrated section devoted to li- 
braries. Local business firms have purchased 
advertising space in this publication and in 
their advertisements have focused attention 
upon the county library. The articles pub- 
lished concern the Stanley County Public Li- 
brary in particular and libraries in general. 
Following are the titles of some of these 
articles: History of Our Public Library; 
Growing Membership of Public Library Calls 
for Additional Service; What the County 
Library Means to the Farmer; School Chil- 
dren Show Interest in Public Library; and 
North Carolina Library Commission Helps in 
Establishment of New Public Libraries. 

The Stanley County Free Library is an out- 
growth of a public library founded in 1915 in 
Albermarle by the local women’s club. Not 
until 1926, through the cooperation of the 
Lions Club of Albermarle and the North Caro- 
lina Public Library Commission, did it become 
a county institution. Appropriations were re- 
ceived from both the town of Albemarle and 
Stanley County. At present, appropriations 
from both sources amount to $3,000. Since 
1926 the numbers of books belonging to the 
library has increased from 1,133 to approxi- 
mately 3,000. A trained librarian is employed. 


Twenty-sixth Annual Report from 
Fast Orange 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the Iree 
Public Library of East Orange, N. J., shows 
a gain of 10 per cent throughout the whole 
city. The library passed the 400,000 circula- 
tion mark when it circulated 417,497 books, an 
actual increase of 40,634. Of the total circula- 
tion, Main Library carried 48 per cent and the 
branches and extension work 52 per cent. 6557 
horrowers registered, 951 more than during the 
preceding year, making a total of 18,742 and a 
gain of 5 per cent. The reading and reference 
rooms were visited by 33,522 men and women, 
5209 more than in 1927. 
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D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


The desirability of having D. C. classification 
numbers on the Library of Congress printed 
cards has been discussed for many years, but 
no funds have been available for such work. 
According to a plan submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Cataloging and Classification and 
approved by the A. L. A. Executive Board, let- 
ters have been sent to all libraries subscribing 
to the L. C. printed cards, inviting them, if in- 
terested in the project, to subscribe an amount 
equal approximately to 10 per cent of an av- 
erage annual bill for the L. C. cards. The 
demand for the D. C. numbers will be judged 
by the response received. Work will not be 
started and no money will be collected unless 
a minimum of $9,000 for three years 1s pledged. 
If more is subscribed, the surplus will be either 
deducted pro rata or applied to extending the 
work, as preferred. 

Dr. Putnam has approved having the work 
of assigning D, C. numbers done at the Li- 
brary of Congress, desks and necessary space 
being provided there, but no other expense or 
responsibility is assumed. It is planned first 
to supply numbers on cards currently printed 
for English books, extending the work to for- 
eign books and reprinted cards as time and 
funds permit. If the work is to be begun, it 
is desirable that a start be made within the 
next two or three months, so that it may be- 
come established by January, 1930. : 

Libraries not now subscribing to the Library 
of Congress printed cards because the D. C. 
numbers have not been given, or persons in- 
terested in this undertaking and wishing to con- 
tribute may obtain copies of the letter and 
pledge cards by writing either to the American 
Library Association or to the Library of Con- 
gress, Attention 1s called to the fact that the 
work is to be done under the direction of the 
A. L. A. and that all pledges are to be paid 
to the Association.—Euiza Lame, Chairman. 


Southern Conference on Education 
Deals with Libraries 


Tue University of North Carolina announces 
for Oct. 19-22 the second University of North 
Carolina Southern Conference on Education 
rhe program of the 1929 series will deal par 
ticularly with the subject of libraries, and it 1s 
hoped that through this conference that interest 
in libraries throughout the South may be stim- 
ulated, and that the place and function of the 
library in education may be more generally 
recognized by educators and citizens. : 


} 
i 
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Among Librarians 


Public Libraries 


SUSANNA Illinois ‘29, began work 
as general assistant in the County Department 
of the Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, Indiana, on Aug. 1. 

Auice A. Davirr, Western Reserve ’26, is 
children’s librarian of the Howard Whittemore 
Memorial Library, Naugatuck, Conn. 

AGNES F, Hassett, St. Louis ’29, has been 
appointed children’s librarian, Portland, Ore. 

BEATRICE M. Lorp, Simmons ’26, an assist- 
ant on the staff of the Manchester, N. H., pub 
lic library, was married on Aug. 23 to Clayton 
F. Grant. 

THELMA Martin, Western Reserve ‘24, li- 
brarian of the Greenlake Branch of the Seattle 
Public Library, was frozen to death while on 
a mountain climbing expedition on Aug. 18. 


A. L. A. Headquarters 


Cora M. Beatty, Western Reserve 26, has 
accepted the position of membership secretary 
with the American Library Association. 

E1LEEN DuGGan, who has just finished or- 
ganizing the library at the College of St. Mary 
of the Wesatch in Salt Lake City, will be gen- 
eral assistant in the Booklist office after 
Sept. 10. 

Mrs, GRACE JOHAN NESEN, head of the Mem- 
bership Department, leaves on Sept. 1. Her 
place will be filled by Cora Beatty of the 
Louisville Public Library. 

DorotHy RoOwDEN, editor of the Bulletin and 
publicity assistant, leaves on Sept. 7. Mrs. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, who has been in 
charge of publicity at the Albany Public Li- 
brary, will be her successor. 

Marcaret VINTON, until recently instructor 
at the St. Louis Library School, will come to 
Headquarters on Sept. 16 as general assis- 
tant to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. 


College and University Libraries 


Leon CarNovsky, St. Louis ‘28, has been 
awarded a fellowship by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and has entered the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 

Frances M. Curisteson, Western Reserve 
*24, is reference librarian in the University of 
Southern California. 

Joun Rrivincron, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., was 
united in marriage to Muriel Patience Fallows 
of Vancouver on Aug, 8, 1929. 


Dr. Sevensma Named Secretary of the 
International Federation of 
Library Associations 


Av the recent World Congress Dr. T. ! 
Sevensma, Librarian of the League of Nations 
Library at Geneva, was selected Secretary oi 
the International Federation. Dr. Sevensma 
was born at Sneek, Friesland, in 1879. He 
studied theology, and later economics and sv 
cial sciences, at the University of Amsterdam 
He taught Hebrew at the Gymnasia College 
for a time and from 1908-1913 he was Con- 
servator of the manuscripts at the Amster 
dam University Library. In 1913 he became 
Librarian of the Commercial High School, 
Rotterdam, and in 1916 he went to Amster 
dam as Director of the Public Library. From 
1921-1924 he was Editor-in-Chief of the 
Dutch Encyclopedia Zeeklicht, and in 1924. 
in addition to his duties as Librarian of the 
Public Library at Amsterdam, he took over 
the directorship of the University Library. In 
1927 he became Librarian of the League of 
Nations Library at Geneva. 
* 

Evizanetu F, SMITH, Simmons ‘26, was 
married on Aug. 3 to John Longton Black 
ledge. Mrs. Blackledge will be on the staff of 
the Boston Bookshop for Boys and Girls dur 
ing the coming year. 
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Best Sellers 
(from the Book Stores) 


FICTION 


Remarque. All Quiet On The Western Front. 
Little, Brown. $2. 

Deeping. Roper's Row. Knopf. $2.50. 

Glasgow. They Stooped to Folly. Doubleday 
Voran. $2.50. 

Ertz. The Galaxy. Appleton. $2.50. 

Riggers. The Black Camel. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Peterkin. Scarlet Sister Mary. Bobbs-Merrill. 


$2.50. 
Rosman. Visitors To Hugo. Minton, Balch. 
$2. 


kichmond. The Listening Post. Doubleday, 


Doran. $2. 


Lewis. Dodsworth. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Harrington. The Laughing Queen. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 


Non-Fiction 


Hackett. Henry The Eighth. Liveright. $3. 
Dimnet. The Art Of Thinking. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50. 

The Specialist. 
Co. $1. 


Lippmann. A Preface To Morals. Macmillan. 
? 


Sale. Specialist Publishing 


Durant. The Mansions Of Philosophy. Simon 
& Schuster. $5. 

Ford. Salt Water Taffy. Putnam. $2.50. 

Ripley. Believe It Or Not. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. 

Lowell. The Cradle Of The Deep. Simon & 
Schuster. $3. 

Work. Contract Bridge for All. Winston. $2. 

Chase. Men and Machines. Macmillan. $2.50. 


* * * 


American Yearbook for 1928 


Dorotny Rowpen, editor of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, contributes a chapter on Libraries to 
the American Yearbook for 1928, the fourth 
of the present series and the first to be financed 
by the New York Times and its publisher, 
Adolph S. Ochs. County libraries, adult edu- 
cation, reading courses, library schools, bibli- 
ography, legislation, foreign relations, gifts and 
bequests, and new library buildings are suc- 
cinetly treated in the four pages allotted the 
section, and the usual list of societies cognate 
to the work and aims of the A. L. A. is ap- 
pended. (229 West 43rd St., New York: The 


American Yearbook Corporation, 1929. cl.. 
892 p., $7.50.) 


Book News 
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Book CLUB SELECTIONS 
for October 
AMERICAN Business Book LEAGUE 
New Place Of The Stockholder, by John H. 
Sears. Harper. 
}00K-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
The Good Companions, by J. VD. 
Harper. 
CATHOLIC Book CLUB 


Alfred E. 


Priestley. 


Up To Now, by Smith. Viking 


Press. 
DETECTIVE Story CLUB 
Poison In A Garden Suburb, by G. D. H. and 
M. Cole. Payson and Clarke. 


Junior Literary GUILD 


Goldsmith Of Florence (boys and girls 8-12), 
by Katherine Gibson. Macmillan. 

Three Of The Moon (girls 12-16), by Jacques 
Dorey. Knopf. 

The Wonder Stick (boys 12-16), by Stanley 


Coblentz. Cosmopolitan. 


LITERARY GUILD 


Queen Elizabeth, by  latherine Anthony. 
Knopf. 
Poetry CLAN 
Blue Juniata, by Malcolm Crowley, Cape and 


Smith. 


Ten Poems Selected by Newark 
Public Library 


Ix 1926 the Newark Public Library caused 
to be printed nine sonnets on nine cards and 
put them in an envelope with a tenth card, on 
which was a statement of what a sonnet is. 
The sonnets did not profess to be the best nine 
ever written in I:nglish, but they all were good. 
These little packets of sonnets—a few hun- 
dred were printed—were sold by the library 
at 25c. each. They sold so well that this year 
the library was moved to print a selection of 
ten poems ina similar manner. The ten poems 
were selected from The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, and it was determined that all 
those selected should be of proper length to go 
comfortably on each card. This rule was broken 
when not all of a poem was used. Further 
limitations were made to this effect: None 
should he on love, religion, didactic or very 
common. 
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Opportunities 


This column is open to librarians. 

W anted—~General assistant by a library in ‘the Mid- 
dle West to aid in the catalog and high school de- 
partments. Full education and professional training 
desired. Opportunity for advancement within the 
year, if ability warrants. P-15. 


Wanted—Experienced children’s librarian to or- 
ganize work with children in a medium-sized library 


in California. Q-14. 


Wanted—Reference librarian with college and li- 
brary school training in a Western university library. 
Salary about $2,000. Q-17. 

_ Library school graduate with technical, administra- 
tive and teaching experience would be interested to 
hear of a position in one of the following fields: 
Readers’ adviser, book selection or order department, 
training class instructor, curator of special collection. 


Position wanted near New York City by college 


and library school graduate with over ten years’ ex- 
perience. Desires head of a small library, head of a 


department or county work. P-17. 


Librarian with twenty years’ experience, fifteen in 


college libraries, desires position in Washington, 
P-10. 


Business librarian, college and library school grad- 
uate, with six years’ experience in business- technical 
library, available as chief librarian in commercial 
organization or to organize business branch of pub- 


lic library. P-1}. 


Librarian, with training and excellent experience, 
interested in desirable position. Cataloging or or- 
ganizing preferred, but would consider administer- 
ing sma)) library. P-12 

College and library school graduate with experience 
as librarian of college and special libraries wants 
position in or near Washington, D. C. P-13. 

Librarian with five years’ experience desires change. 
Graduate University of Colorado and Los Angeles 
Library School. Prefers Colorado or other Western 
State. P-14. 


Position wanted by librarian with two years’ col- 
lege, one year of training and nine years’ experience 
in public and special libraries. Reference preferred. 


Q-19. 


Man with A.B. degree and several years of library 
experience, now head of department in large city li- 
brary, desires position as assistant librarian or head 


of department in university or large public library. 
Q-11. 


Trained librarian, ten years’ experience, including 
administrative, cataloging, reference and extensive 


knowledge of public documents, desires position, in 
West. Q-12 


Cataloging position wanted by. college and library 
school graduate with some experience, Q-16. 

Position wanted by librarian with one year of 
training and 12 years’ experience in public and spe- 
cial libraries. 


THe Liprary Journar 


Experienced art reference librarian desires position 
in university or public library. Parisian French wit) 
five years’ experience in America. Q-15. 


Young man with four years of college training jn 
which he specialized in literature would like oppor- 
tunity to gain library experience in a public or ¢o)- 
lege library. Q-10. 


College and library school graduate with two years’ 
experience in library work desires position in an 
Eastern or Southern State. Q-13. 

THE CALENDAR 

Oct. 3-5—North Dakota Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Devils Lake, N. D. 

Oct. 3-5—Michigan Library Association, 
Meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oct. 4-5—American Library Institute Meeting at 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

Oct. 7-12—New York Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Oct. 9-11—Ohio Library Association, Annual Meeting 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Oct. 9-11—Wisconsin Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Wausau, Wis. 


Oct. 9-12—South Dakota Library Association, An- 
nual Meeting at Rapid City, S. D. 

Oct. 10-11—Colorado Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Greeley, Colo. 

Oct. 10-11—Kentucky Library Association, Annua) 
Meeting at Georgetown, Ky. 

Oct. 11—New Jersey Library Association, 
Meeting at Orange, 

Oct. 14-16—Iowa Library Association, Annual Meet- 
ing at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 16-18—Illinois Library Association, 
Meeting at Urbana, 1). 


Oct. 17-18—Nebraska Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Beatrice, Neb. 


Oct. 17-19—Missouri Library Association will meet 
at Jefferson City, Mo. 


Oct. 17-19—Massachusetts Library Club, Joint Meet- 
ing with Western Massachusetts Library Club 
at Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass. 

Oct. 19-22—University of North Carolina Southern 
Conference on Education, Second Annual Con- 
ference at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Oct. 21-22—Southeastern Library Association, Special 
Meeting at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Oct. 22-25—Pennsylvania Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Pocono Manor, Pocono Summit Sta- 
tion, Pa. 


Oct. 23-25—Indiana Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Gary, Ind. 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Texas Library Association, Biennial 
Meeting at Waco, Tex. 


Nov. 1-2—Virginia Library Association, 
Meeting at Lynchburg, Va. 


Annual 


Nov. 7-8—Indiana Library Trustees Association wil] 
meet at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 17-20—Children's Book Week. 

Nov. 21-23—Mississippi Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

Dec. 30-31—Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 
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made especially for 
library use.....- 


PASTE 


*Chippewa Indian for “It sticks” 


Comes ready to use . . . clean and white .. . 


dries just right ... and hangs on! 


Now you can end your paste problems. No more jug- 
gling around with glasses of water. No more trouble 
with paste drying too quick. No more wondering 
whether paste will hold when the job is done. 


Agokee is a white paste brought to a creamy consistency. 
It follows the brush, evenly and smoothly. Dries just 


fast enough. And when it dries, it sticks. See test data 
at right. 


Clean and has no offensive odor 


Agokee is clean and easy to use. It has not the offensive 
odor characteristic if many pastes. It is economical be- 
cause of the extra coverage it gives. Used and endorsed 


by leading librarians everywhere. 


Send us a trial order for Agokee Paste today. We'll re- 
fund your money if you are not completely satisfied. 
Prices—I quart 75c; 5 quarts 70c; 10 quarts at 65c; 1 
gallon $2.25: 5 gallons at $2.10; 10 gallons at $1.95. 


POUNDS 


Here is proof 


Agokee Paste is spread on the sur- 
faces of two blocks of strong, even 
textured, carefully planed wood. 
The joint is closed and the blocks 
pressed together. After drying, the 
blocks are cut into small pieces, as 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and placed in a standard 
testing machine with a gradually in- 
creasing load. This shows the 
strength of Agokee paste to be 765 
pounds to the square inch. Tensile 
strength of paper is but 10 or 20 
pounds at most. Agokee is more 
than 35 times as strong as paper. 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please mention Tire Lrerary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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The Open Round Table 


To Whom It May Concern 


To the Editor of THE LiBrary JouRNAL: 

It has not been my experience to find en- 
thusiasm among hbrarians to thrash out to an 
issue (e.g., to “you like turnips and I do not’’) 
such a fundamental statement as the follow- 
ing: “large libraries, public and collegiate, be- 
cause of their collections on ‘business, have 
more in common with business libraries than 
business libraries have with one another; so 
that it behooves the library ‘interests’ of Amer- 
ica to see if an organization of existing asso- 
ciations cannot be made by which we may 
have such a clearing house that problems and 
reference questions will automatically, as_ it 
were, find their way to the persons or organi- 
zations able to answer them.” 

To be more definite: The Special Libraries 
Association has in its membership those who 
specialize in electrical engineering, in archi- 
tecture, in automobiles and a great deal else; 
and I sincerely believe that each of these spe- 
cializers would find, in toto, richer resources 
in libraries that are parts of general and col- 
legiate libraries than they would find, in toto, 
in libraries that prefer to be classed as bona- 
fide “S, L. A.” libraries. On the other hand, 


the heads of these S. L. A. libraries are nai 


urally in better practice for knowing where 1. 


look without their walls for information in 
extension of what they have within their walls 
(because they are expected to do so, as part 
of a day’s work) than are the “special co! 
lectionists” of the public and of the collegiate 
libraries. 

All this seems to me so obvious that | am 
bewildered at the lack of interest on the part 
of the executives of the library associations 1 
consider it seriously, or to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider it seriously. The unhappy ai 
termath of the session of the Business Section 
of the A. L. A. at Washington this last spring 
testifies to the same lack of official interest in 
the largeness of the coordination problem that 
is still before the house. I believe, however, 
that if the prominent executives, past and pres. 
nt, of the A. L. A. and the S. L. A. would sit 
in council for a few hours they could produce 
a working plan that 99 per cent of us would 
readily subscribe to. Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress, should be comman- 
deered for such a council, or, if I had my way, 


appointed a committee of one to make a work- 
ing plan. GEORGE W. LEE. 


Library Organizations 


American Association of Workers for 
the Blind Discuss Books 


Tue Conference of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind was held at Lake 
Wawasee, Ind., June 24-28. The topics under 
discussion were composition and binding, actual 
size and durability of braille books and care 
given the books by the library and postal au- 
thorities. The second session took up the gen- 
eral topic of mechanical process stressing the 
points of smoothness of paper in composition, 
de sirability of wet printing as against that of 
dry printing, and defects in binding. At the 
fourth session the following resolution was 
adopted: “It is the recommendation of this 
group to the American Library Association 
Committee on Work with the Blind, that it con- 
sult with the A, L. A. for the preparation of 
a library supplement of brief book reviews, 
covering books embossed in braille to be in- 
serted in one or more braille periodicals, and 
that the committee consult with the manager 
of various processes concerning the printing of 
this supplement.” 


Medical Library Association 


Tue annual convention of the Medical Library 
Association was held in Cleveland, Sept. 3-5. 
with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. The 
main topic of the Convention was fire insur- 
ance and fire prevention for libraries. Dr. 
Maurice Fishbein of the American Medical As- 
sociation described the method of preparation 
of the Quarterly Cumulative /ndex-Medicus, 
and stated that in the future numbers of new 
editions of books would be entered. The af- 
ternoon meeting of Sept. 4 was held at the 
Cleveland Public Library, and was given up 
to round table discussions of the problems of 
the small library. At the business meeting it 
was voted to accept the invitation of Montreal 
for the 1930 meeting. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President. 
Dr. Archibald Malloch, N. Y. Academy oi 
Medicine ; Vice-President, Dr. W. W. Francis. 
Osler Library, McGill University; Secretary, 
Miss Sue Biethan, University of Michigan 
Medical Library; Treasurer, Miss Mary L. 
Marshall, Tulane University Medical Library. 
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| To the Librarians: 
| o the Librarians: 
| As library books are subjected to con- 
| stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
| RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These 
bindings will prolong the life of each 
P 
book until the pages are too soiled or 
| worn for further use. 
Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding ; 
| Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 
| and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 
| request. 
New Book Department in Charge of 
| Mrs. K. E. Barry 
| RADEMAEKERS 
| Library Binders and Booksellers 
j 
NEWARK New Jersey 
SLOWLY BUT SURELY 
Every year more librarians come to a realization that it is poor business to 
purchase any book, liable to large circulation, in anything but Resewed Binding 
—preferably BUCKRAM. 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
If Books Could Be Better Bound Any Book of Any Publisher 
We Would Do It in Any Binding 
Anti w.T C. 58 Gall. D 
ntiquariato - Toscanini & 58 - De 
_ Do You Want Do You Need | Cristoforis, 58, Milano (104) (Italy) 
a Better a New | be Now York te 
Position? Librarian? Catalogue Books of 15th, 16th. 17th, 18th, 19th Centurtes 
We have desirable Tell us your needs. Numbers. “sent “post “on application.» list 
openings all over | We can _ supply 
U. S. All branches | person you require | ’ 
of library work. for any place on your 
Write us for com- | staff. Service free to WANTED 
plete information. The Liprary JourNaL will pay 25¢. 
ent. each for all copies of the February Ist 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY issue of the Liprary JOURNAL, 62 West 
WINDSOR, CONN. | 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Please mention THe LipRAry JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


} 


$22 THe Liprary Journ 4, 


Special Notice to Fine Art Libraries and Collectors | 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd., have only a few copies left of the truly magnificent CATA- 
LOGUE OF THE PICTURES FROM THE 


IVEAGH BEQUEST AND COLLECTIONS 


Just printed privgeely as a memorial to the late Earl of Iveagh, by the Trustees. The book contains an 
Introduction by Sir Charles Holmes, the Kenwood Catalogue and 60 large photogravure plates of the 
highest quality. Bound in half-Levant, with the Iveagh Arms embossed on side in gold. Size 20”x1514". 


Order at once, from 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 


4 Trafalgar Square, London W. C. 2 New York Agency—21 Pearl Street 


If you have not as yet become acquainted with 
our new H RH GLOOPASTE ask us for 
a FREE SAMPLE TIN, 


it will be sent with pleasure. 


H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we 
know for general book-mending and all ordinary 
office purposes. It holds tight, does not flake 
away alter setting. 


From SOC, per pint to $1.50 per gation 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“H R H GLOOPASTE is 


surely splendid.” 
LIBRARIAN. 


“Ie is by far the best 
paste we have ever used.” 


—4 LIBRARIAN. 


CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, | 3K 


LIBRARY BINDING 


“T am greatly pleased with the excellent bindings you 
execute, the workmanship is highly satisfactory,” says 
one of my customers. 


<< OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 


Libraries’ European Agent 
Querstrasse 14, Germany 


JOHNSTON 
jounston | Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known | 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand | 
the wear of long and continued usage. | 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog — 


William G. Johnston Company 


Please mention Tue LiIspRAry JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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THE EUROPEAN STARLING on 
his WESTWARD WAY (Knicker- 


bocker Press ) 


“Of high value to a library because 
of its popular appeal to bird-lovers 
and students.” 

Arthur Helm, Nat. Scientist. Brooklyn. 


Price $2.00 Publisher, the Author 


Mrs. Marcia B. Bready West Springfield, Mass. Atlanta, Georgia 
99 Waban Hill’ Read Nerth, Chest HOE Mas. East Cleveland, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Preserve Your Leather Bindings 


The safest course to follow in preserving valuable 
leather bindings, says the A.L.A. Committee on Book- 
binding, is to use Neatsfoot Oil and Lanolin. 

Put up in convenient half-pint containers for ready 
use, this preservative is priced at 75 cents, plus the 
few cents postage. 

Send orders to our nearest branch. 


THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 


Free-Lancing for Forty 


Magazines 
By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


A yivid autobiography by an author of many 

a thousand published articles. He traces the B rae he 
climbed through newspaper work and feature writing, 
and tells in deta e found his way into maga- 
zines. Gives eames and prices; takes one behind the 
scenes into that mysterious place, Literary Markets. 
Not a discussion of literary values nor a treatise on 
English, but an account of a writer in action. 

book in numerous libraries, including Boston, New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles. In many colleges, headed by Harvard and 
Columbia. 


320 pages. 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Passaic Park, New Jersey 


Special limited offer, net postpaid, $2. 


TRANSPARENT ‘*‘SILK CHIFFON" 


“A Library Requisite”’ 


Public, State and College Libraries preserve 
manuscripts and records with it. Ideal for 
Bookbinders. It’s transparent. It’s durable. 


50c per yard. Terms: Net 
(35 yards to the 


40 inches wide; 
10 days, f.o.b. destination. 


bolt.) Instruction given. 


ALBERT E. OBERFELDER 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The Story of the 
Dining Fork 


Belongs to “Americana” in every library. 
“A portrait of local society which no care- 
ful historian of the United States can afford 
to ignore.”—Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, Har- 
vard Law University. 


“The kind of book I like to read—a mont 
human story.”—Capt. George Fried, U.S.S 


America. Price, $4.50. Address, 


JOSEPH T. HARRISON 
111 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FRENCH BOOKS | 


of all French publishers. Largest assort- 
ment. Lowest prices and best attention are 
especially accorded to Universities, Colleges | 
and Public Libraries. Latest Catalog Ready. | 


French & European Publications | 


49 West 46th St. New York | 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported 
free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 


| OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 
of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 
lar attention to the wants of Public, University 


and Special Libraries 
Correspondent Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
| Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


420 E, 149 St, New York City 
Specialists in Library Bindings 


Vv 


Unusual Facilities for Quality and Service. 


Our 30 years’ experience, with the aid of the most 
modern uipment, enables us to execute our work 
with artistic skill and good taste. 

Only the best materials are used by our master crafts- 
men. 

We are admirably adapted to meet the demand for 
modernistic colorful binding at the same time main- 
taining our high standard of quality and durability. 
Our price list will interest you. 


Please mention THe LiprAry JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


824 


Tue Liprary Journay 


BOOK WEEK 


November 17-23, 1929 


Gifts for Children’s 
Book Shelves 


New 1929 edition revised by Book 
Evaluating Committee of the Children’s 
Librarians Section of the A. L, A. 
About 100 titles, with descriptive notes, 
grouped according to the age of the 
children for whom they are suited. New 
cover iffustration 16 p., 100 copies, 
$1.50; 250, $3.25; 500, $6; 1000, $10. 
Your imprint on 500 copies or more, $1 
extra, 


Recent Children’s 
Books 


New 1929 edition revised by Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve. An annotated list of about 
30 outstanding books of 1929. Supple- 
ments “Gifts for Children’s Book 
Shelves” by emphasizing the newer 
titles, New cover illustration. 4 p., 
100 copies, 90: 500, $2.75. 1000, $4.50. 
5000, $17. Your tmprint on 500° or 


more $1 extra. 


Orders for Special Imprints 


must be received by October 18 


A Boy’s Book List 


A Girl’s Book List 


Companion lists, revised 1928. Prepared by Book 
Evaluating Committee of the Children’s Libarians Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. About 30 annotated titles in each. 
Prices (assorted if desired), 100 copies, $1.35; 500, 


$3.50; 1000, $6, 5000, $19. 


520 North Michigan Ave., 


American Library Association, Illinois 


Please mention THE LIBRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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| THE PICTURE MAP | 
or | 


FRANCE 


All the places of historical and In this map one catches the charm 
literary significance are depicted as well as visualizes the places that 
_ delightful drawings and beau- are renowned in French history 


France. It is designed, drawn 
and colored by Harold Haven of the border sketches is apparent 


Brown. Its fuil size is about 25 even in the miniature reproduction 
x 32 inches, reprinted in 6 colors, | shown above. 
Price $2.50 
IVe are also publishers at the same price of 


Map of Great Adventures Book Lovers’ Map of British Isles 
Map of America’s Making Picture Map of the Holy Land 


Book Lovers’ Map of America 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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(Chen the Demand is 
Distinctiveness 


LIBRARIES with interiors outstanding from a point of 
distinctiveness and individuality are invariably planned by 


Library Bureau designers. 


Such was the case in the Greenwich (Conn.) Public Library. 


L.B. designers working in conjunction with the architects 
prepared special equipment to conform with the archi- 


tecture of the building. The result is a pleasing harmony 
of furnishings, proper spacing ..a generally better arranged 


and more efficient library. 
You, too, can benefit from L. B, experience. Constructive 
suggestions made without obligation. Write the nearest 


L. B. man today. 


Library Bureau Diviston- 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


205 Ease 42ad St, New York City 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Hl. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
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